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WILL-0 -THE-WISPS; 

OR, 

LIGHTS AND SPRITES. 



PROLOGUE, 

SUNLIGHT. 

f I IHE weather had been all day sultry and oppiessive. The 
-*- heavy thunder-clouds, unable to escape from the mountain 
clefts, gloomy and growling pursued their headlong course along 
the steep face of the range of hills, on paths that not even a 
sure-footed mule or bold hunter would venture to attempt ; 
plunging into the depths of the ravines, shouting with howling 
voices into every crevice of rock, and exhaling their scorching 
breath on the trees and plants standing near in motionless 
alarm ! Terrified beasts of prey hurried to take refuge in their 
dens in the forest ; and the mountain swallow, that builds her 
nest on the surface of the rock, no longer ventured to dart into 
the sky, but sweeping close to the ground, brushing the grass 
with the points of her dark wings, the scared bird flew round 
in giddy circles. 

The tempest scoured the valley with sudden violent blasts, 
the forerunners of torrents of rain, little heeding in his mad 
career the imploring gestures of proud stately forest-trees. 
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stretching out their green boughs in earnest supplication ; and 
though a slender flexible birch did occasionally contrive to 
extricate herself from his wild embrace, still many a sturdy 
oak and many an evergreen pin& had cause to lament, with 
broken, crushed limbs, the rough greeting of the storm. 

The water-spouts, own sisters of the storm-blasts, were not a 
whit less wild and malignant than their brothers. Bom of the 
same heavy cloud, they precipitated themselves on hill and 
valley with the same strength and impetuosity ; sweeping along 
steep declivities, and forcing their way into the deepest ravines, 
irresistibly dragging along with them every obstacle in their 
path — rolling down heavy stones, grasping young trees, and 
ruthlessly tearing from the surface of the hills large fragments 
of the green velvet mantle that spring had kindly hung over 
their bare shoulders. Alas ! for the ripening grain, through 
which the fierce wind and rain so recklessly swept ; the tender 
stalks were crushed to the earth, never to rise again ; submerged 
by mud, bruised by pebbles, and choked by tough weeds, they 
died a miserable death — ^they ! for whom every ray of sunshine 
had predicted future triumphs ! how they were one day, piled 
up in all their golden beauty on lofty waggons, to make their 
glad entry into the adjacent village, welcomed by the pastor*s 
blessing, and hailed by the rejoicing peasantry with gay song 
and dance. 

^Notwithstanding the mighty streams of water already dis- 
charged on the earth, a gloomy canopy of clouds still closely 
clasped its heavy folds, casting deep shadows, and obscuring 
every glimpse of the blue sky wont to glance down in sunny 
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brightness on the flowery turf, and on the crests of the hills, 
and to peep through the green foliage of the forest. 

From an early hour, however, this morning, the howling voice 
of the tempest was no longer heard, and the wild driving 
showers of rain had ceased to shake their silvery manes — a few 
gentle drops alone trickled softly in the wake of the storm, over 
hill and valley. Water-elves had been dancing all the morning 
on the glassy surface of a little lake on the outskirts of the 
wood, but were now hurrying away, for the sun was sinking to 
rest, and the evening breeze, reposing in the grass after such 
harassing strife, was beginning to stir briskly once more, 
rending asunder fragments of the dark clouds, through which 
loving rays of sunshine darted down their gentle evening 
greeting to the valley beneath. Chased by merry zephyrs, the 
water-elves fled into masses of lofty bulrushes, balancing them- 
selves on their stalks, and clinging to their spiked leaves, or 
clambering up the oblique rays of sunshine in long vaporous file 
to the mother of clouds, to dream on her lap of fresh festivities 
for the morrow. A broad stream of brilliant sunshine poured 
down through the low clouds on the glades of the forest, and 
on the projecting rocky precipices, whence the eye can wander 
into distant space. 

Two youthful pilgrims were standing on the summit of the 
hill, gazing with sparkling eyes at the landscape spread out at 
their feet, though partly veiled by the clouds and shadows of 
evening. It was not the rays of the evening sun alone that 
shed so bright a lustre on the faces of the two youths ; it was 
a light emanating from within their own joyous hearts — the full 
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simshiiie of the summer holidays — an escape from the school cage 
for a few weeks ; an eternity of pleasure in the eyes of these 
young creatures, now free to spread their wings and to flutter 
unrestrained through woods and meadows ; and when, in addition 
to the joys of freedom, there is the happy prospect of a glad 
meeting with parents, and brothers, and sisters, and once mor^ 
revisiting the favourite haunts of youth, gilded by the first 
memories of early consciousness, how does the young heart 
palpitate with anticipated happiness ! 

The young friends were returning from a large city on 
the other side of the mountain range. The carriage that 
had conveyed them was slowly ascending the mountain-road, 
heavy from the storm of the previous day, while the youths 
eagerly climbed the footpath leading to the summit of the 
mountain. 

"Why, Walter, you climb like a chamois !" said his friend, 
smiling. 

" Oh, I am at home here, Wilhelm," cried the other gaily. " I 
know every tree and every rock ; I could find my way even at 
night, and have often lingered on these rocks long after sunset 
catching night-moths." 

" It is indeed charming here," said Wilhelm ; " for now that 
the rain has ceased, the lengthened rays of sunshine light up 
every crevice, and we can even distinctly see the glittering of 
the small mountain-stream far below. Look at that little church 
on the hill ; its golden cross seems bathed in fire." 

"That is Nordingen church," replied Walter; "and beyond 
the wood you can see the gables of a small house, and the 
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windows shimng in the evening sun. How I wish you could 
have gone home with me now ! K your sister had only not 
thought fit to marry during our holidays ! But you will come 
to visit us next year ? " 

" Indeed I will ! how we shall enjoy next summer together ! 
Do those small houses I see in the background, also form part 
of Nordingen?" 

"Yes, they are the cottages of peasants and weavers, inter- 
spersed among gardens and patches of meadow-land. Formerly 
you could see the manor-house from this spot; but the elms 
and limes in the park have gradually grown to such a size, that 
now they entirely hide the desolate old house." 

" Does no one live in it ? " 

" The steward and his family inhabit the left wing, but the 
rest of the house is empty, and the blinds and shutters are 
seldom unclosed; but my father frequently goes there to see that 
everything is properly attended to." 

" Is the young heir abroad ? " 

" No ; I believe he is with some of his father's relations, 
but he is expected to return to Nordingen when he comes 
of age. Close by the church, where you can perceive a lofty 
group of firs, are the gi'aves of his ancestors. My father 
was much attached to the old family, and every summer 
when I was at home, he made me strew fresh flowers on 
their graves, and both he and my old nurse Bridget often 
went with me. The churchyard extends to the borders of 
the park. Many a coffin I have seen sunk into the earth oh 
that spot.'' 
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"I suppose your mother is also buried there?" asked 
Wilhelm in a low voice. 

"Oh, no," said the other sadly, "my mother died in a 
distant land, when I was quite a child ; she does not rest in 
Grerman soiL" 

Like the shadow of a cloud overspreading a verdant spring 
landscape, so an expression of grave concern stole over the bright 
face of the boy; his dark dreamy eyes and his delicately 
chiselled features were lit up by an expression of youthful 
purity, which seemed to belong to another world — such a face, 
too often impresses us with the mournful presentiment of early 
death. 

His young companion laid his hand sympathizingly on 
Walter's shoulder, and said in a cheerful tone — 

" How rejoiced your father will be to see you a day earlier 
than he expected." 

" Yes, my dear, kind, good father. May God enable me to be 
always a source of happiness to him ; for his every hope and joy 
seems to rest on me — his only child" 

"Well, hitherto you have been the prodigy of the school, 
and the pride of all your teachers ; even the stem head-master 
has never had cause to find fault with you. But come, the 
shadows are getting longer and longer ; we must not miss the 
carriage." 

Walter shook his head, and said laughing, "Don't imagine 
that I intend to be shut up again in that stifling conveyance all 
the way to the inn in the wood, where no one expects me to-day, 
and no carriage is waiting for me. By going through this 
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thicket — along those cornfields below, and crossing the ford, I 
shall be at home in an hour. Tell the landlord of the inn to take 
charge of my luggage till I send for it to-morrow." 

** No, no, Walter, I don't like your plan at all," rejoined his 
friend; "it is quite dark already down in the valley ; vapours are 
rising from every ravine, and might be most baneful to you." 

" Oh, you mean the vapour sprites ! — ^but they will never 
injure a child of the land. It is only a stranger whom they 
would try to mislead and endanger among these precipices. 
Farewell, I shall have much to tell my father of you." 

" Dear Walter," said his friend, looking sorrowfully at him, 
" how shall I pass many weeks without seeing you ? But on 
our return, the last Monday of July, we shall meet again at 
the forest inn." 

" No, let us meet here. You will find me on this spot with 
my father, who is sure to escort me to the summit of the hilL" 

The loud sounds of a post-horn were heard, the neighing of 
horses, and the rattling of a heavy carriage. One more warm, 
grasp of the hand — a kind farewell, and a hope soon to meet 
again. The one hurried back into the forest to meet the 
carriage, while the other, breaking through the underwood on the 
decUvity, ran down the pathless but femiliar hillside, by the aid 
of steps cut in the rock by Nature herself. Passing along at the 
foot of lofty precipitous rocks, he soon became the fellow-pilgrim 
of a loquacious mountain-stream, which, bright and shy, like a 
small lizard slipping along among stones, seemed to acquire fresh 
impetus and courage as it glided onwards. The torrents of rain 
had caused this brook to become so wild and turbulent, that the 
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boy, in its impetuous rush, could hardly recognize ihe well- 
known voice of his former playmate, nor keep pace with the 
blustering course of its turgid waters. Lower down, where the 
fairy fall flutters down her transparent glittering veil from a 
lofty rock into the black pool beneath, the brink of the green 
rocky basin was entirely overflowed, and only by pressmg close 
to the rock, could Walter find an occasional dry stone to place 
his foot on, and thus to escape from the rocky pass. 

The waters had carried away the little foot-bridge which led to 
the fields. The current of the stream was too strong for Walter 
to be able to traverse it, even by jumping from stone to stone, 
which he had often preferred to crossing the bridge. For a tune 
he lingered on the banks of the stream, seeking a path ; at last 
he resolved to turn to the left in the wood, and to cross 
the brook at the Nordingen bridge. 

The way he had chosen was longer, and his father had strictly 
prohibited his coming here alone at night, for there were marshy 
spots in the wood almost unfathomable, and very perilous to 
those either careless of such dangers or unaware of them. On 
this occasion, however, Walter had no choice left ; besides, he 
was not only familiar with the footpath, which was quite safe, 
but two years older since his father's prohibition. His father 
himself had he been here, would not have interfered. He 
therefore pursued the narrow path, which, branching oflf from 
the stream, led deeper into the recesses of the forest. The 
excitement of the previous day, which had banished sleep from 
his eyes, urging him up the steep hill^ and then down to the 
banks of the swollen rushing river, now began to yield gradually 
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to the deep and soothing stillness of the atmosphere of 
evening in the forest. "Walter had not before felt how weary- 
he was. He walked slowly among the trees, and thought of his 
wanderings here with his father, and of the ancient legends 
attached to the wood. An old grey-headed forester, an appen- 
dage of the ancient family of the manor-house, where he still 
lived, had told him all sorts of wonderful things. The boy, too, 
remembered that he was himself a Sunday child— old Bridget 
had confided to him that he had been bom on a Sunday, while 
the church-bells were ringing, and was, therefore, entitled to see 
stranger things in the world than even most Christian men. 
His father, too, when he questioned him, said that the sacred 
church-bells were supposed to ring out a blessing on such 
children. When the good Lord assembles His people by the 
voice of His holy bells, it is with the view of bestowing on His 
worshippers His favour and blessing ; and Walter's mother, too, 
accepted the vibration of the bells as a holy and blessed welcome 
to her new-bom child, and as she held him in her arms, she 
thanked God in heartfelt prayer for the birth of her infant, and 
made a solemn vow to watch over him with fidelity and earnest- 
ness, and to consecrate him to God's service. His dear mother 
was no longer on earth, but he was now himself of an age to 
know the will of Grod, and if in early youth he accustomed 
himself to follow the commandments of the Lord, to be vigilant 
over himself, and to watch the descent of mercies from above, 
then he would, indeed, see fairer and more excellent things than 
those who were buried in a dead sleep, whom even the glad 
voice of church-bells could not arouse from their slumbers. His 
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father showed him the portrait of his dead mother, and told him 
of her angelic goodness, beloved by all who knew her, and so 
fondly devoted to her little Walter that she had forgotten all 
her sufFerings — and she had suffered much — when the child was 
brought to her, that she had smiled on him, and played with 
him as if once more herself a child, and even with her failing 
strength tried to guide his first steps ; and on her deathbed in a 
foreign land, when at the last solemn hour all earthly care was 
at an end, and even the pain of parting with her darling child 
was over, she whispered, with a happy smile, that she heard 
the church-beUs ringing, as on the day when Walter was bom — 
that they heralded the dawn of a new day for her in a better 
world. 

As the boy recalled the past, he thought of the mystery in 
which the sorrows of his mother were enveloped; his father and 
old Bridget, in reply to his eager questions, referred him for 
information to some future time, when his judgment would be 
more matured. The boy felt that his mother had not been 
happy, and that it was more than mere physical sufferings that 
had embittered her earthly lot. His father was the perfection 
of goodness, and still loved and revered the memory of his 
mother like that of a saint ; so the cause of her trials was an 
incomprehensible mystery to him. 
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TWILIGHT 



ABSORBED in these thoughts, Walter had wandered far into 
the wood, unconscious of the fast-falling twilight The patli 
now suddenly went downwards. The trees stood no longer so 
close together, and Walter saw a free space before him, and at the 
foot of the declivity a luxuriant green meadow, surrounded by 
forest trees, and beside it a quiet lake bordered by green rushes, 
stretching to the west of the wood ; the narrow stream of the 
Schwarzbach passing through its still waters, close to the Elsen- 
bruch bridge. Only a very small part of the smooth watery 
mirror was disturbed by the passage of the energetic brook ; the 
tiny waves that its motion caused, broke on the roots of the 
trees on its banks, or glided merrily on the cool surface of the 
lake till the tall reeds absorbed them, and sang them into soft 
slumbers. In this part of the wood, where the unfrequented 
footpath winds down to the lake, the water lay in deep gloom 
and silence ; small branches of oak, hurled on it by the storm, 
reposed as motionless on its smooth surface as the broad leaves 
and white blossoms of the water-lily. The weary evening 

B 
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breezes had gone to rest along with the sun, the torn canopy of 
clouds had again closed, and sunk lower. Some bright solitary- 
rays of light, gilding the edges of the dark mass, alone betokened 
the fading remnants of the evening light. The air was sultry ; 
the only sound which disturbed the breathless silence, was the 
melancholy croaking of the frogs in the lake. Young Walter 
knew the spot well, and could not resisb a slight shudder of awe 
as he contemplated it. 

This green meadow, a swamp covered with the most rich and 
rank vegetation, was called by the peasantry the Elfin Meadow, 
and also the Grarden of Death, for many years ago a learned 
botanist, and shortly afterwards a poor widow and her boy, 
gathering dry wood in the forest, had been drowned in the 
treacherous swamp. It was reported that all sorts of hobgoblins 
frequented the spot, and that the man of science who had lost 
his life there was an infidel, and had never entered the house of 
God, but was in constant intercoiirse with evil spirits, who now 
held nightly meetings on his grave. The country people round 
about, when obliged to pass through the wood, carefully avoided 
this place, and the narrow footpath on the edge of the swamp 
was seldom trodden — ^indeed, in some places long rank grass and 
thick moss had obliterated every trace of a path. Walter felt 
no dread of the mysterious wonders in the forest ; he rather liked 
the feeling of awe they inspired. Mystery in every shape had 
always exercised a powerful influence over his thoughts, and the 
solitary spot now spun its magic threads round the wearied boy. 
It seemed to him that in order thoroughly to surprise his father, 
he must wait in the forest till night had fully set in. He would 
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creep tlirougli the garden, and jump in at tlie window of his 
father's study, who usually sat there reading at night ; he would 
not startle old Bridget, as she was nervous and timid. In 
the meantime he would lie down in the wood, where it was 
so warm and pleasant, till the right time arrived for him to go 
home. 

He threw himself down on the bank tinder a spreading maple- 
tree. The lake and the swamp at his feet nestled close together, 
the forest drooped, its green boughs over both, and the lofty 
reeds, the chief ornaments af the water, stretched out their long, 
slender points, peeping up even under the flowers of the meadow, 
6is warning tokens to the passing pilgrim not to trust to the 
treacherous soiL Close to the resting-place of the boy, the reeds 
chanced to bend diflferent ways, and thus left a free space to look 
through. The water here entered a little creek, encircled on 
one side by buttercups and tender grasses, while on the other, 
straggling branches of wild briers and moss-berries hung down 
from the rocky bank into the water. This creek formed the 
solitary world of a fair water-lily, which in the rain had this day 
unfolded her first bud. The youthful flower had not yet passed 
a night in the wood. She rested calmly on the water on her 
green stalk and broad leaves, gazing with timid amazement 
around into the deepening twilight. Distant flashea of summer 
lightning darted at intervals through the tops of the trees. On 
the edge of the promontory stood a blasted oak, stretching out 
two gaunt withered branches over the lake, its gloomy fantastic 
outlines looking like the figure of a gigantic magician, striding 
along the water in dark flowing drapery, extending his long lean 
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arms, and casting forth his magic spells into the night In the 
background, a solemn procession of misty forms swept along the 
swamp, sometimes pausing as if benumbed, but whirling madly 
round as soon as the slumbering night-breezes took a deep breath ; 
the reeds too uttered shuddering sighs, a cricket sang its evening 
song, the cry of the screech-owl was heard in the thicket. 
Walter lay there, his head resting on his hand; his eyes lan- 
guidly followed the mists on the swamp ; his thoughts rambled 
like those floating vapours. The boy's eyelashes drooped; his 
straw hat rolled off; and his weary head sank on the mossy 
roots of a tree. 

The frogs in the lake croaked more loudly and sadly than 
before, and the cry of the screech-owl was more piercing. The 
night-wind roused itself and vigorously shook the leafy crowns 
of the trees^ coldly stroking the burning forehead of the sleeper, 
but the boy heard nothing, and felt nothing ; he still lay fast 
asleep, and the night-wind returned to its rest, and the trees 
stood motionless as before. The summer night had spread her 
darkest ybH over the wood, and the faiiy meadow, and the little 
lake. At intervals distant vibrating tones were heard in the air 
— ^first solitary, then in concert, or succeeding each other. 

The clock of the church of Nordingen, from its ancient belfry- 
tower, tolls forth the passing hours and quarters, proclaiming, day 
and night, to the valley the monotonous sermon of the fugitive 
nature of time. In the broad daylight, in the hurry of life, this 
voice speaks chiefly of earthly things ; reaching the ear of busy 
labourers, reminding them of the hour for work, and urging 
them to return to their daily toil, or summoning them to their 
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simple meal, or to their night's rest; but at night, on a silent 
couch, what says the old church- clock to us all ? The happy and 
the healthy, sunk in profound and peaceful sleep, do not hear its 
voice. But to those whose eyes are kept waking by mental or 
bodily suffering, whose weary limbs are racked by pain, or whose 
hearts can find no rest, nor their eyes slumber, from grief and 
care, or the gnawings of an evil conscience— what do the sound- 
ing hours say to them ? Do they not seem like solid milestones, 
by aid of which they count how short has been their joy and 
happiness, and how long the rough path stretched out before 
them with its thorns and ravines ? Do they know that soon one 
of these hours, perhaps the very next that strikes, may become 
the boundary of that unknown Icmd to which we must repair when 
earthly joys, and earthly sorrows, are at an end for ever ? Do 
these poor creatures shrink from this prospect? Happy alone 
are those to whom the land beyond that boundary is neither 
gloomy nor unknown, but the bright land of promise. 

The church-clock of Nordingen struck again; twelve clear 
strokes resounded slowly in the night When the last vibration 
had died away, a strange humming and buzzing, a rustling and 
rushing arose in the forest, as if countless swarms of cockchafers 
were in full flight, and the night-breeze struggling with the tops 
of the ancient trees. The wind, nevertheless, had not woke up ; 
the trees and bushes stood motionless, and of all the large army 
of winged insects who encamp every year in the forest, for their 
midsummer manoeuvres, none were visible except a couple of 
benighted glow-worms, who did not chance to be on duty on this 
particular day. They were returning in their splendid gala uni- 
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form from a rural ball, which the queen of the bees had given in 
a garden in the valley. Perhaps they had luxuriated too deeply 
in the depths of the elder blossoms, and now, intoxicated by the 
fragrance, wandered about in ihe dark, seeking their green tent 
in the bushes on the bank. A thousand lives were stirring in 
the wood. Like intoxicating exhalations, a wondrous whispering 
and muttering rose from the damp earth ; voices of the green- 
wood, audible to refined elfin ears, in the warm summer night. 
Herbs and grasses talked freely to each other, complaining of 
their hard day's work; carrying rain-water from early dawn, to 
refresh the gnarled roots of old trees, and thirsty little mosses, 
which must necessarily attend on oaks and beeches if they are to 
prosper and thrive. Carrying water is a very severe day's work 
for placid foxgloves and quiet bluebells, delicate bog-myrtles 
and gentle forget-me-nots. 

"Must we stand here so late at night, bent double by 
holding heavy drops of water," angrily muttered some blossoms 
of wild thyme, " while not the smallest breath of air takes 
pity on us, or tries to rid us of our burden by shaking off the 
water 1 " 

Three tall delicately formed stalks of grass were standing near, 
and disapprovingly shook their tender heads, while one said 
angrily— 

" What right have such little robust creatures as thyme-plants 
to talk so big, and to make such a fuss, as if they were shame- 
fully treated because every breeze does not fly to help them ? 
Look only at us, how much more we have to carry ! " 

And the stalk of grass stretched its neck, holding aloft with 
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feeble hands a heavy silvery bright rain-drop. Its companions 
exclaimed — 

" See, see ! ours are even heavier." 

And as they all strove to hold their burden as high in the air 
as possible, they suddenly tottered, and came in contact ; three 
large water-drops blended with each other, and fell coldly on 
the forehead of the sleeping boy. 
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CHAPTEE IL 



DEAD LIGHTS. 



WALTER started up in alarm — ^rubbed his eyes, and leaning 
back on the maple-tree, looked round him. The night 
was no longer dark to him; with every sense quickened, he 
imbibed the mysterious life of the midnight wood. The buzzing 
and whispering around had become inteUigible speech to his ears, 
and plants and glow-worms like old friends ; he listened with 
delight to their singular speech, and felt as much pleased and 
refreshed as the weaiy pilgrim, who hears the trickling of a cool 
spring. 

Walter's movements, as he placed himself in a different posi- 
tion on first awaking, disturbed the repose of a highly respected 
frog, who now pursued his investigations sheltered by the leaves 
of some ferns on the bank. Full of terror, the innocent dreamer 
suddenly perceived the vicinity of a mortal's face, a sight hitherto 
unseen by him, and in his agitation plunged overhead into the 
water, which splashed high over him and the white swimming 
flower. The scattered glow-worms had just discovered the young 
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water-lily, and were gazing at her in admiration; now they 
politely flew to the rescue, assisting in shaking oflf the crystal 
drops from her white leaves, and thus making her acquaintance. 
A stifled cough was suddenly heard in a bush. 

" Good evening, Herr Professor ! a long time, indeed, 
since I have had the pleasure of seeing you;" exclaimed a 
bat flying in circles round the blasted oak ; and when the water- 
lily and the glow-worms looked Tound with eager curiosity, the 
round shining eyes of an old homed owl glittered out of the 
thicket 

"You have probably visited the forest on account of the 
manoeuvres ? " inquired the bat further. " You arrive very late, 
Herr Professor ; the cockchafer parade is over. Nothing could be 
more imposing. The cockchafer regiment is allowed to possess 
the best music in the whole army." 

" Much I care for parades and field manoeuvres," muttered the 
homed owl with a sneer. " I visit the hills entirely on account of 
my archaeological studies. It is alleged that rare coins from the 
time of the Eomans are buried in the clefts of these hills, and 
my object is to discover them. The truth is, that I have under- 
taken a scientific journey in company with my niece, a young 
owl ; indeed, chiefly for her benefit. The dear child has been 
bequeathed a rich inheritance, her right to which is disputed, 
because her direct descent from the owl of Minerva is not yet 
satisfectorily proved. Our pedigree is, however, no mere family 
tradition, and we are now going to Greece and Italy, to collect 
evidence from old coins and monuments there, to prove the feet 
beyond all controversy. You have only to look at the young 
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lady herself, to see how noble is the arch of her beak, how finely 
developed her head, and you wiU at once perceive that ancient 
blood flows under the feathers of this bird." 

The young owl fluttered across the lake with inimitable grace, 
and alighted on the stem of the seared old oak, greeting the bat 
by a condescending bow. 

" A rich heiress, and of good fanuly," whispered one glow- 
worm to another. 

" Yes, yes, an heiress, and of very old nobility," said his com- 
rade ; " but may I be ingloriously caught in the nearest spider's 
web, and die there a miserable death, if she is not a thorough 
blue-stocking ; it runs in the blood, rely upon that — I can see it 
by the way she carries her beak." 

And with a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders, that made 
his well-polished epaulettes shine brightly in the dark, the glow- 
worm turned aside once more to renew his homage to the sweet 
und simple water-lily. He told her of the court ball given to-day 
by the queen of the bees, naming all the beauties who had 
been most admired. The purple rose and the centifolia, the pale 
melancholy tea rose, the moss rose, the gay Burgundy rose, and 
the little coquettish Dijon rose. It gratified him to tell the 
innocent young water-lily of all these splendours, for she was 
indeed no blue-stocking, and never had a glimpse of the gay 
world ; so it was most amusing to see her childish surprise, and 
to answer her naive questions. 

There can be no style of education more simple than under 
the watery mirror of a quiet reedy lake, especially when situated 
in the double solitude of a thick wood and a remote valley 
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encircled by hiUs. The water-plants that spring up firam these 
cool depths are humble children of nature. They know nothing 
of the vanity and self-sufl&ciency of garden flowers ; and when 
the glow-worm said he could not understand why the charming 
water-lily had not been invited to the ball of the queen bee, 
adding that he would take care that this omission should be 
rectified next time, she shook her head in dissent, saying that an 
aquatic flower like herself devoid of colour and fragrance, was 
not suited to a blooming rosery ; she would be terrified to death 
if she were obliged to be perched like roses on long stalks, or 
on thick bushes among thorns and prickles ; and when bees and 
gold-chafers were humming round her, making all sorts of pretty 
speeches, and asking clever questions, she felt she could not say 
a word in return. 

The glow-worm declared that colour or fragrance were by no 
means indispensable at court ; indeed, who could at once pro- 
nounce whether colour there was genuine ? Nobility was the 
important point at court ; but all roses were eligible there, and 
she, the water-lily, was a near connexion of the rose. He told 
her how much two pale French ladies had been admired at the 
ball — Madame Hardi, and Madame Plantier— and, above all^ the 
centifolia unica, who was even paler than herself. 

The young owl on the oak had listened for a time to the 
conversation between the glow-worm and the water-lily, but she 
thought it most tiresome and uninteresting. This young heiress 
usually found every subject uninteresting which she did not 
herself introduce; so she took compassion on their stupidity* 
and disturbed the tke-d^tete. She ridiculed the glow-worm for 
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having so heedlessly included the fair water-lily among the 
widely extended connexions of the race of roses, while she 
bore the most evident family resemblance to a much admired 
Indian princess, recently brought to Europe — she alluded to the 
Victoria regia. 

Victoria regia was a name totally unknown to the water-lily ; 
she repassed in her thoughts all her relations, known and un- 
known; she counted up eight aunts, and seven and twenty 
cousins, by their leaves ; but the Victoria regia was not among 
the number. She questioned the little flowers on the bank ; 
but even the blue forget-me-nots, who are celebrated for a good 
memory, could not remember ever having seen a flower with so 
pompous a name. 

If vanity was not much developed in the young water-lily, 
still she possessed, in no small degree, another female weakness, 
that of curiosity; so she overcame her repugnance to the pre- 
cocious doctrinal tone of the young owl, and questioned her 
further, wishing to hear more of the Victoria regia. 

The young owl now related a very romantic story; how the Vic- 
toria regia had met a learned botanist on a certain journey, and 
through love for him had come to Europe ; but unable to sup- 
port the severity of the north, her life could only be prolonged 
in our climate by the most incessant and tender care; so she 
usually resides in an artistic palace of glass, fortifying her health 
by tepid baths. 

The young owl had scarcely ceased speaking, when all eyes 
were turned towards the elfin meadow. On various spots of 
its soft surfece were seen starting up little flickering flames, 
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skipping and gliding about on the marsh, standing still abruptly 
and then shining fitfully as if dying away — ^flaming up afresh, 
dancing nearer, and then vanishing as suddenly into the ground. 
Shooting up again in another place, they danced in a circle over 
the points of the grass and bulrushes right into the lake. 

" Oh, what is that ? Who are these 1 " asked the water-lily in 
alarm, hiding herseK trembling in her white leaves. 

" Hurrah ! ballet-dancers ! " exclaimed the glow-worm mer- 
rily; "first-rate dancers in fog and. darkness, but not members 
of the forest ballet ; neither locusts nor grasshoppers ! " 

" They are probably Hungarian ballet-dancers,*' said another 
glow-worm ; " they came into this country with the gipsies, and 
like dancing on nights when there is no moon. I believe they 
are called Will-o'-the-wisps." 

And when a bright slender flame now glided slowly to the 
brink of the water, the glow-worm drew his glittering sword, and 
waving it before the flame, he stepped up close to him, and said 
in a loud voice, " Stand ; Will-o'-the-wisp ! say distinctly who 
and what you are." A low titter was audible, and with a 
mocking hiss the flame sank into the ground. 

" Oh, these are no living dancers ! " whispered the terrified 
water-lily, "they are hobgoblins ! " and when once more a flame 
rose to the edge of the marsh, with its feet almost in the water, 
and stood there quietly, the white flower in her alarm uttered a 
scream, saying, " Avaunt, Satan ! " "Amen ! " said the little flame, 
remaining steady, and continuing in a clear and firm voice, " I 
am quite prepared to give every information, and to say who I 
am, if I am only asked to do so in a polite and proper manner." 
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" What ! to explain what a Will-o'-the-wisp is f " thought the 
listening hoy under the maple-tree, cautiously drawing nearer the 
hank ; '* shall I learn here what no philosopher has hitherto 
discovered 1 " 

The young owl on the trunk of the dead oak had received a 
modem education of the first class, and raising her beak scorn- 
fully, she hopped down a couple of branches in order to hear 
more distinctly. Why, it was only a few weeks ago since she had 
triumphantly passed her examination as a teacher, and given a 
public lecture of two hours on the subject of hydrogen gas and 
electricity. Did a commonplace Will-o'-the-wisp pretend to 
know as much as she did? The glow-worms lay down to 
listen on the broad green leaves floating round the water- 
lily, and emboldened by their society, the timid flower took 
courage, and addressed the fiery sprite in a low and gentle tone, 
saying— 

" Pray tell me who you are — you, and your companions." 

" We are the spirits of the dead ; the souls of extinguished 
lights. We served mortals for a short time on earth, but were 
snatched away by a quick and violent death before burning to 
the end of our wicks, and sinking into ashes. The souls of 
those who lose their lives by violence find no repose in death ; 
and poor wax tapers thrown down recklessly, or rudely blown 
out before their time, are condemned to stray hither and thither, 
and to dazzle and confuse the world by their delusive and 
unearthly light My comrades and I form a portion of these 
fitful glimmering luminaries." 

" You have served men ? " asked the water-lily ; " tell me, I 
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beseech you, about them ; I never served any one, and never 
even saw a man." 

*^ Never saw a man ! " said the young owl in a jeering tone. 
" I suppose you don't even know what men are ? " 

" Oh, yes, I do. I know a good deal about them, for the frogs 
told me a history about the bones of a drowned man that have 
lain at the bottom of this lake for the last hundred years ; but 
the frogs always do tell such melancholy stories : and once, not 
long ago, I think about eight days since, when I was still quite 
a tiny bud, and not so high as the surface of the water, an 
opaque dark shadow glided over the lake ; the water rippled, 
and the frogs said that the shadow I saw was that of a boat^ and 
men in it. How I should have liked to look in. I stretched 
myself up as high as I could, but I was far too short. At one 
moment, a laughing face with bright eyes looked over the edge 
of the boat ; but the stroke of the oars in the water destroyed 
the fair image at the very instant it appeared- The trembling 
waters divided, and before they again re-united, the boat was 
passed. " Oh, do tell me all about men, for I should be so glad 
to learn something new — I know so Httle." 

" You will not learn much from me," said the Will-o'-the-wisp ; 
" indeed, I have not a great deal to tell, for my life was very 
short, and I can only relate my own experience, and what I 
actually saw and heard, so this is no instructive story, like 
that in a printed book, polished and rounded off, and furnished 
with a useful moral It is merely a fragment of life, without 
beginning or end ; I fear you will not make much out of it." 
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^ ^ /^H I do l)egm, dear sir — cadj begin your stoiy," entreated 
^^ the water-in J. So the little flickering sprite hemmed, 

flamed up more biightlj, and b^an. 

'* I was a Christmas light. Did you erer hear of Christmas 

lights r 

*' Ever hear of them !" said the young owl in an offended 
tone. " It is not necessary to fly far for that In the adjacent 
mountaiQ-glen there are young firs growing on every declivity, 
and in the eveuing twilight they talk to each other of future 
days, and of all the splendours a young fir may yet enjoy. 
Only yesterday I could not help wondering, when I heard many 
of these thoughtless yoimg things declaring that it was their 
most cherished wish to become Christmas trees, and to be 
docoratod by gilt paper. Such giddy creatures little think that 
they purchase this passing enjoyment at the cost of their life." 

" Still, those young firs die a very blessed death, when they have 
booti Christmas trees, and have carried Christmas lights," con- 
tinued the Hi)rito. " "Wo Christmas lights are a very ancient 
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pious brotherhood. Our order is founded on the bright star 
that our good Lord once kindled, to guide the Wise Men from 
the East to the birthplace of* His dear Son. Some, too, shine 
out in the night, and strive, like that holy star, to point out the 
path of salvation to men. But what does a forest-mob like you 
— owls, bats, trees, and plants, aye, and even shining glow-worms 
in state uniforms — ^what can you know of a primeval light that 
shone out in the darkness, and of the star which was its type V* 

" Oh ! as for stars," said the grasses on the bank, " they often 
fall into the lake. On clear nights, when the curtain of clouds 
is rolled up, they lie in glittering repose on the surface of the 
water ; but they are silent and mysterious : we cannot talk to 
them, nor even understand their language, which consists in 
shining/' 

A stately young green oak was standing on the bank ; his 
roots struck deep into the rock, and, carrying his noble crown 
aloft, far higher than the ancient maple, under which the young 
wanderer was lying ; a luxuriant branch of ivy had twined itself 
round the trunk of the oak, pressing close to the stalwart tree, 
and tenderly embracing with her green arms his rough bark. 
She now gently touched with her delicate fingers the grass at 
her feet, and said — 

" Did you wish to understand the language of the stars, you 
little grasses ? A right good earnest desire to do so can accom- 
plish much. Don't only look straight before you on the ground, 
little grasses ; raise yourselves up, and, if you see something 
shine and glitter below that seems to have peculiar splendour, 
like the reflection of these stars in the water, then lift up your 

c 
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eyes to heaven abore — ta that bright^ and purer I^t of whidi 
what jon saw below was onl j the reflection. To tnj4 to lemm, 
and to look up, little grasses ! — this it is that makes the ejes 
clear, and opens the doors of troth." 

''The doors of trnth!" mnttered the professor. ''How he 
holds forth, and admonishes, and yet he is bat a poor philo- 
sopher after all." 

The Will-o'-the-wisp, however, exclaimed — 

" Well said, my dear ivy-branch. Pray do not take amiss my 
remarks a few minntes ago abont forest-rabble ; I had not yet 
seen yoiL" 

" But the story, sir ; what is become of yonr story f" said the 
water-lily ; and the restless sprite again shot forth showers of 
sparks, and resumed — 

" So I was a Christmas light ; my life began on the branches 
of a fir-tree, in the centre of a large room." 

" A fir-tree ! in a large room !" whispered the bulrushes, 
shaking their heads dubiously. 

" Certainly ! in a room, and the fir-tree was green and young. 
It was cold winter without — ^a bright^ starry, fix)sty night, the 
valley covered with ice and snow. The delicate woman who 
liad adorned the tree so prettily with gay decorations of con- 
fectionary, and bonbons, and chains of almonds, and stars of 
coloured silver paper, could not certainly have gone into the 
snowy wood to light it up." 

** I suppose it was dug up with all its roots ?" asked a daisy 
on the bank. 

*' Ko ; it was sawn asunder from its nourishing roots ; and 
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thongli it must have caused the tree acute pain, still he showed 
no evidence of suffering. He was raised aloft on his proud 
throne, as straight and as handsome as if he had grown there, 
and never had stood on the cold ground in the forest im- 
bibiDg the damp morning air. His yawning death-wound was 
completely hidden by the mossy carpet of his throne. On the 
steps at his feet lay the tributary vassals of his splendour — 
honey-cakes, gingerbread, and red and golden apples, and all we 
Christmas lights sat on his branches." 

"What a blaze there must have been," exclaimed the glow- 
worm, " if all the others shone as brightly as you !" 

" Yes, afterwards they did ; but at the beginning I burned 
there alone — no one but me ! From the far-stretching branch I 
lighted the young woman, as she was busily engaged spreading 
gifts on the various tables, according to the mode in which loving 
beings bestow presents on each other on Christ's holy festival. 
Close under me was a table with boy's clothes, and playthings, 
and picture-books. Here the young woman was peculiarly busy. 
I see her still before me, and hear her say to the maid who stood 
beside her in admiration, * I wish this table to look particularly 
gay and pretty.' "Why did her bright eyes become dim, when 
she half hid a black woollen jacket under playthings and sweet- 
meats? * Maternal hands would gladly do something for my 
newly adopted child ; but I was forced to embroider his jacket 
with black silk,' said she, with a sigh, agitated and restless.^ 
She went from one table to another, often glancing at the clock, 
and reading once more a letter she had repeatedly read before. 
* Tick-tack! tick-tack!' growled forth an old-fashioned time- 

g2. 
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piece, seated in comfortable self-sufficiency on a broad bracket 
on the wall, resting her short gilt feet with cool complacency on 
a dark marble block, her round full-moon face looking forth with 
the utmost composure from under the old-fashioned spiral 
flourishes of her head-gear, and the pendulum paraded like the 
star of Ml order on her breast, swinging as soberly as if it were 
a matter of total indifference what hour his harsh voice was 
about to proclaim." 

"Ancient timepieces of this description are tiresome old 
creatures," remarked a bat, who, often wheeling round the 
habitations of man at twilight, had looked through many a 
window, and collected a good many interesting facts. "They 
are always so pedantic and wise. The fuss that men make with 
them is quite inconceivable. This race of tiresome old tick-tacks 
are referred to perpetually, and their voices implicitly listened 
to. Indeed, those families are supposed to be the best regulated 
where their rule is the most absolute." 

"This young woman," continued the Will-o'-the-wisp, "was 
evidently one of those implicitly ruled by it. She certainly had 
no influence >over the obstinate old clock ; her entreating looks 
neither checked its course, nor hurried on the hours. I heard 
her talking to the maid, but their talk was neither gay nor 
festive, like Christmas. They spoke of a malignant fever, and 
of death, of parents deceased, and of two orphan boys ; of the 
master of the house, who had hurried to attend the dying bed of 
the friend of his youth, and whose return was every instant 
expected. Oh ! how quickly the young woman's sweet face was 
lit up with joy at that thought ! How happy her husband 
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must be to come home, after weeks of absence ! As she spoke 
of this happiness, her eyes sparkled, and turned to the comer of 
the room, where stood a wicker cradle, and in it lay sleeping a 
lovely Httle child." 

" A mortal child f " asked the water-lily. 

" Of course." 

" Oh ! tell me what did it look like f " 

" It looked a lovely little creature ! I gazed at it from the 
branch on which I was seated, when the young mother drew 
near cautiously, and drawing aside the curtain, bent over it. 
Its little head was turned towards me, resting on a white 
pillow, its mouth half open ; profound sleep flushed its cheeks, 
on which dark, silken eyelashes rested ; its fair hair had 
escaped from the cambric cap, one little hand rested on the 
coverlet, while the other was clasped closely, and thrown 
behind its head. It looked indeed a wondrously lovely Christ- 
mas child." 

'* Did you not see the eyes ? " asked the water-lily ; " the 
eyes are the chief thing." 

" How wise you have become all of a sudden !" said the young 
owl, pertly. 

The sprite continued : " Just as the mother was dropping the 
curtain, gently, so gently, two deep blue stars shone suddenly 
on her, the little limbs were stretched out, and a smile hovered 
on the rosy lips of the child. At this moment the rolling of 
a carriage was heard ; the young mother snatched up the in&nt, 
and wrapping it in a warm shawl, flew towards the door. ' It is 
my husband ! ' said she, eagerly ; but she suddenly turned and 
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gave the child to the servanty saying, * You must cany her, for 
I must have both arms jBree to receive my husband and my 
adopted child.' She ran downstairs, the door closed, and I was 
left alone — quite alone, in the large room. With terror I saw 
how low I was burnt down — in fact^ scarcely one half so tall as 
my unlit brethren round me. ' Is my pleasure and my life also 
so soon to endl' thought I ; and I held my breath, and made 
my flame as small as possible, in order to spare the wax. I put 
on a dark cap of ashes of black wick, but it soon tottered, and 
fell to the ground. It would certainly have burnt a hole in the 
carpet^ if the maid had not come in at the moment and crushed 
it with her foot An old servant entered and lighted the nume- 
rous candles in the chandeliers and candelabras, and they all 
sat bolt upright, straight and stiff, dressed in pure white, looking 
down proudly on us ; for all my brethren in the Christmas-tree 
were now lit in their turn. I could see in a large mirror oppo- 
site, the tree shining, and ghttering, as if it wore a dress of gold 
and sunbeams; and I heard the nurse and the maid talking of a 
boy — * Poor boy ! ' said they, * how delicate he looks, and yet so 
amiable and pleasing ! Yes, he must be amiable indeed, other- 
wise would that quiet, respectable old nurse have preferred 
coming with him, to remaining with his younger brother, who 
must have required her care the most? but she said she 
could not bear to part from this boy.' When all was ready 
and bright, the servants left the room. There were sounds 
of many steps in the anteroom, and they all sang in concert a 
beautiful Christmas hymn, and at last the doors were flung 
open." 
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" Oh ! wliat a fine thing, to be sure, it must be, to be a fir- 
tree ! " said the little thyme-plant. 

"Hush ! don't interrupt him," resounded on all sides ; so he 
went on. 

"I saw the family all assembled on the threshold. The 
master of the house was still in his travelling dress, his little 
girl in his arms, who was crowing with delight, and eagerly 
stretching out her little hands, and struggling to get at 
the Christmas-tree. The young mother was holding by the 
hand a boy in deep mourning. She looked lovingly at him, and 
the child had seized her right hand with both of his. His 
brown curly locks were pressed against her arm, and his 
dark eyes raised to hers, beaming with love and confidence, I 
flamed up so high, that the wax trickled down from the wick in 
burning drops. I wanted to see everything, and all at the same 
time ; and yet I was now so small ! Directly above my head 
hung a net of gold paper, inclosing a cherry-cheeked apple. 
Oh, joy ! a golden ladder for a little expiring flame ! So I 
gently crept up the meshes, which were singed by my fiery 
footsteps, the apple rolled to the ground ; I flamed up brightly 
in my joy, and a famous cloud of smoke curled round my head ; 
but a quick hand interposed, and tore me down. I was thrown 
on the ground, and a foot crushed me to death ; my life was at 
an end." 

" Oh, what a pity ! what a shame ! " cried the water-lily, in a 
sad voice ; " if you had only let alone climbing, the story might 
have been longer." 

"Every Will-o'-the-wisp can tell you something," rejoined 
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the flickering sprite ; " question some of the others/' And so 
saying, he skipped first to the right, and then to the left ; a 
glow-worm flew after him, and eagerly asked — 

" Did the honey-cakes tell you nothing of the queen bee, who 
gave a ball to-day, or of her respected lady grandmother, the 
late distinguished queen bee, of blessed memory ? Honey-cakes 
usually stand in close connexion, and confidential communica- 
tion with bee-hives." 

But the little fiame had vanished, as if absorbed by the night 
breeze, so the glow-worm was forced to return without an 
answer. 
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CHRISTMAS LIGHTS. 



^^ T3RAY do question some other sprites!" exolaimed the 
-■- young owlj and, as the water-lily was so anxious to 
hear another story, the glow-worms flew about, inviting the 
fltfiil lights to come to the shore, and to relate some more tales 
of human life. 

A small flame, though fuller and broader than the last, but 
with a more sedate light, glided forwards in slow circles, from the 
background of the swamp j he frequently stopped, and seemed 
to hesitate whether to come to land or not. The glow-worms 
became impatient, and called out in a despotic tone, "Come, 
Master Will-o'-the-wisp ; no nonsense here ! Come along, and 
give us no affectation ; we wish to hear the story of your life." 

But they had made a grand mistake; for the little flame 
stretched himself proudly, and trailing a long ray of orange-light 
after him, as tall as the stalks of the reeds, he contemptuously 
puffed a thick vapour into the air, and turned short round. I^ot 
the ghost of a syllable would either owl, or glow-worm, have 
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extracted oat of him, if the water-lily had not addressed him 
in her gentle, melodious Toice, saying, **No doubt you are the 
kindest of all sprites, and I feel sore that your story is hi 
prettier than that of any of yonr brethren." This compliment 
seemed to please the little flame. He again drew near, in closer 
circles — ^nearer and nearer — till, at last, he remained, standing 
about three feet from, the shore. 

'' This is no kind and merry Christmas light," whispered the 
bat, suspended with outstretched wings fix)m the pollard oak, on 
the branches of which the young owl was also perched ; " this 
one must have burned on some commonplace candlestick, and 
the snuffers not kept it properly in order." 

" I bum in a candlestick ! I allow myself to be tyrannized 
over by snuffers ! " exclaimed the light, who had a very quick 
ear, " You simple fool ! I dwelt under a white, frosted-glass 
cupola ; a transparent tower shielded me against our most fatal 
foe — a draught of wind. The lamp that bore me, hung down 
from the ceiling by long gilt chaios. There I sat on a soft wick. 
I had the most conspicuous place in the room, whence my light 
shone on every one present; admired by all, and ruliag the 
house." 

"You ruled the house?" said the young owl, laughing. 
" Why, you were a prisoner yourself, and shut up in a narrow 
tower." 

" Oh 1 my glass tower was no prison. Do you call those 
prison walls, that I could shiver at any moment with my 
scorching breath?" exclaimed the sprite, again shooting into 
the air its thin orange smoke and fiery rays. " Puff 1 puff ! " 
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" Oh, pray don't smoke," said the young owl, hiding her beak 
under her wing ; " you do give me such a dreadful headache !" 

The little flame crackled saucily; and when the water-lily 
asked, "And did you shiver your bright glass tower]" the sprite 
said, "No, I did nothing of the kind; I spared my pretty 
tower. Oh ! I knew better. I should have caught my death 
of cold from the draught. A November storm was raging round 
the house, howling in the chimney, and slamming the doors of 
every room. The rain-elves, weary of being wHdly driven about, 
rushed along in tumultuous haste, dashing their wet veils against 
the windows as they flew past, endeavouring to cling to the 
bright panes of glass ; but they could not hold on, and slipped 
down from the window-sills with a dismal splash, along the 
steep walls to the pavement below. The large tassels of the 
window-curtains indulged in a private dance, while a sharp 
current of air played on them, penetrating into every recess, 
and knocking boldly at every door. My lamp, too, began to 
swing gently j but, from my safe cell, I laughed at all these 
pranks. The house was built of solid masonry, the pleasant 
room was brightly Ht up by me, watching with my brilliant 
eyes in the plenitude of my power. My wild connexions in 
the stove, firebrands and flickering flames, I have all my life 
detested j and they hate calm, silvery lamp-light, and boast of 
shedding a light of their own, and shooting forth, at will, their 
fiery, mocking tongues. They cast a blood-red reflection on the 
room; and, blazing and crackling, they rudely scoffed at mej 
these flames in the stove, hissing forth, * Most highly respected 
lamplight ! bright luminary, are you still in life 1 Oil some- 
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tiines fiEuIs a wick ; if oil is scarce, your breatli comes short. 
My dear friend, your wick is not long^ and yonr existence 
nncertain. Come along, fresh cnrrents of air ! blow him out^ 
blow him out ! ' said the flames, spitefully ; but I looked down 
on them proudly, and showed my contempt by emitting a few 
puffs of smoke. 

" The mother ef the house had entrusted her children to my 
care^ when she left the room, and not to those audacious flames. 
How carefully I watched over these precious children ! — ^the joy 
and happiness of the house. I guarded them, and shed down 
my mild light on their heads. My rays showed the little girl, 
sittiQg by her doll's cradle, singing a soft lullaby ; the boy 
was sitting at a round table in the middle of the room, with 
books and school-themes beside him. I helped him to write 
Greek exercises." 

"Dear me, what barbarous words," sighed the water-lily; 
" are you sure that it is decorous for modest white flowers to 
listen to such things 1 " 

The young owl flapped her wings compassionately, muttering 
something in her beak of prudery, and childish aflectation, and 
the old forest trees shook their heads, for they too felt very 
dubious as to this strange expression, and knew as little as the 
water-hly what to think of it. The boy, however, listening 
under the maple tree, laughed merrily. A glow-worm asked, 
"Sprite of the lamp, pray where did you learn such hard 
words ? " 

"A light that enlightens others^ does not require to learn. 
We lights know and understand all that we shine upon, and I 
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above all others. The boy wrote strange looking letters, with 
all kinds of heads, and tails, and flourishes j it was by my light 
he did so. The little girl came and peeped over his shoulder, 
asking him what he was about, for writing should not look like 
that. The boy laughed at her, and told her it was a subject she 
did not understand. 'Oh! but I can write a little myself,* 
said she ; ' I can make round O's and straight strokes.' 

"'How clever you are,' said the boy, laughing; *can you 
read, too 1 ' and he took a sheet of paper and wrote a word on 
it, and showed it to the child. 'Oh! that's my name — 
Hannah,' said she ; 'you wrote it before in my picture-book.'" 

"Were they brother and sister]" asked the reeds. 

"Well, you may judge for yourself," said the light. "The 
boy was tall and strong, with grave brown eyes, and rich dark 
curls clustering on his forehead. The girl, a delicate fairy 
child, like a slender snow-drop. Her bright bine eyes were lit 
up with sweet playfulness, and shaded by dark eyelashes; 
golden plaits of fair hair were wound round her head. Do 
they look like brother and sister 1 " 

"No, indeed," exclaimed a daisy; "fair and dark; quite a 
contrast." And the bat asked, "Did he torment her? for 
brothers always like to tease their younger sisters." 

"Puff!" said the lamp sprite, "the little girl was playing 
with some apples, intended by the mother for the children's 
supper — the boy looked up." 

" Aha ! now for it," said the bat, " he wiU put the apples 
beyond her reach to provoke her." 

"Bats may be very experienced in the ways of the world," 
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said a glow-worm sententiously, " but when a gentleman is in 
the midst of a story, I should have thought — '* 

"Bats," interrupted the. young owl pertly, "bats have only 
very faint and indistinct ideas as to the world and men." 

" Ah ! really ! we understand," said the glow-wonn with a 
polite bow to the young owl. 

The little flame said, "It is a pity when night birds talk 
about what they certainly don't understand." He then went on 
to say, " The boy told her he would soon be ready to play with 
her, but to sit quiet for the present. The child sat down on a 
stool and pouted. Knick-knack went the wood, crackling in 
the stove, but wild streams of fire repeatedly shot forth, and I 
began to be alarmed about the child, for these are fire demons 
and evil spirits, meaning mischief to man. How often have 
they flamed up on the funeral pile, where poor martyrs died a 
death of agony for their faith ! The tales they can tell are too 
horrible. . . . The little girl sat and gazed at the crackling fire. 
She then jumped up, and placing some apples on a plate, she 
stood on a chair and put them on the top of the iron stove, and 
now she stood watching the apples, while I watched the child. 
It was well that I was there. The heat of the stove had flushed 
her cheeks ; the plaits of her hair had fallen down ; she raised 
her white round arm to feel if the apples were hot. The flames 
again escaped through the door of the stove, casting a sharp 
light on the feet and the frock of the girL" 

" I say, lamp-light 1 " interrupted a glow-worm, " I think it 
was high time for you to exercise your guardianship, to protect 
the child." 
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^' Oh ! how I warned, and hissed, and smoked, till I was quite 
out of breath; but when children wUl not hear! — At one 
moment the boy looked up at me, and said peevishly, ' Have you 
lost your senses, old lamp 9 you must also pant, and puff, and 
join in the concert of the storm- wind ! What is it to you ] pray 
keep quiet, that I may see to finish my writing in peace.' The 
little girl beside the stove never looked round at me once. 
' Shoot forth and bum her, bum her ! ' whispered the malignant 
flames ; * so pretty and so white ! we will make her black 
enough ; bum her, bum her 1 ' and every instant more bold and 
daring, they leant fan out of the stove. A current of air drove 
them back ; but a strong blast of wind at this moment rushed 
violently down the chimney, careering round the sfcove so madly, 
that the flames dived down, and took refuge in the farthest 
comer behind the logs. One malignant fiery tongue, however, 
bolder than the rest, darted through the iron door, and seized 
the muslin frock of the child, and clutched her long hair. The 
little girl utters a scream of terror. The boy starts up also 
with a loud cry. He seizes the burning child, tears off her 
frock, and crushes out the flames with his hands. He eagerly 
strokes her long plaits of golden hair, to which sparks of fire are 
still clinging, and a portion of them remains in his hands. The 
child is leaning back in an easy chair, to which he has carried 
her ; and he is kneeling before her, drying her tears, examining 
her arms and her neck, and speaking loving and soothing words, 
while heavy drops roll down her pallid cheeks. The parents 
rush in : even amid the howling of the storm their child's cry of 
terror has reached their ears. The little girl runs to them, and 
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throwing herself into her mother's arms, she says, 'Dear, dear 
mamma, don't be angry, pray, pray ! I am only a little burnt ; it 
scarcely hurts at alL' The mother takes the child on her lap 
trembling, to ascertain what injury she has received. The 
thick woollen petticoat underneath has saved her 3 a little red 
mark on her shoulder, and one on her elbow, is all the harm 
done. The child chatters merrily, and says it is lucky she had 
not her new frock on, and tells how Ulrich seized the flames, and 
extinguished them with his hands. The father embraces the 
boy gratefully, and the mother sheds tears. While grasping his 
hand she sees that he shrinks from her touch, and that he has 
wrapped a handkerchief round his hand — and when she removes 
it she shudders. As I swing in the air above, I see them take 
the boy out of the room, the mother's hand is laid affectionately 
on his shoulder, the fether carries the Httle girl in his arms. I 
am left alone. I grieved that I could be of no use, and that the 
children had not listened to my warnings. I had no more 
pleasure in shining, and saw the turbulent flames, that had 
caused all the mischief, subside once more to repose. The 
restless sparks, too, had sprung about till they were weary, and 
now crept lazily through the ashes ; the wind alone howled as 
loudly round the house as before; the rain elves had disap- 
peared ; moonshine pierced through the fragments of clouds, and 
lighted up the room. The young servant girl came in, closed 
the door of the stove, and raised her arm to my lamp; she 
whirled me round till my senses became confused, indeed, till — 
my life ended." 

" A very fine thing to be a drawing-room lamp," said a glow- 
worm with a sneer ; but the light was no longer visible. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



A KETTLE LIGHT. 



^ ^ r 1 1HE poor boy ! " said the water-lily ; " I fear those malig- 
-*- nant flames must have injured him severely." 

A new light now skipped towards them, more transparent 
than the other. Whilst it was fix)licking about, dose to the 
shore, and flitting in circles, casting blue flames around, low 
singing was heard on the air, gentle and monotonous, like a 
lullaby. 

"Who is singing there?" asked the owlj "what's all that 
whining about? Have we any children's nurse here, singing 
them to sleep ? " 

" Oh, pray hush ! " entreated the water-lily, while the little 
flame on the shore laughed merrily, and jumped about, and tried 
to speak, but could not, on account of his restlessness and 
pranks. 

" It is a water-sprite," said he, giggling, " singing me a pretty 
song as a welcome — some sweet soft spring must have run into 
the lake, and recognised me ; he is only singing me my own 
song, the song that all soft water springs unite in when I am 

D 
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near ; my scorcliing breath, blows on them, and heats and excites 
them. Huzzah ! what a merry life was mine under the singing 
kettle ! dancing on a narrow space ! always and everlastingly 
dancing to the same sweet melody ! a constant humming and 
hissing over me, and damp blue vapour ! mirrored in polished 
silver, reflected in fine crystal, and encircled by gay porcelain 
cups on fine white damask ! The room bright and comfort- 
able ! dark carpets, rich draperies, ornamented ceilings and pretty 
gUding ! Great round brass knobs on the polished oak doors, 
which shine and glitter ! — are they lights, too 1 I nod to them, 
and wink, and make faces at them. They stare coldly at me in 
return. Pooh 1 they are only common brass, rubbed bright ! 
How the inlaid parquet shines ! how gay are the large leaves on 
the carpet ! Happy men live thus ; and those who are happy, 
love and cherish that joyous, jocund house-sprite, the little flame 
under the silver kettle. They give him the best place, every 
evening, on the round fsimily table ; and then hearts expand in 
gay, intellectual converse ; and sprightly jests, when the steaming 
stream of water is poured forth, when the singing of the kettle 
is heard, and the flame causes it to hiss and hum a&esh — " 

'* Stop, stop ! " said a glow-worm, " do pause for one moment. 
You quite take away my breath, with your everlasting chatter 
and fuss." 

" Have you no breath left 1 " answered the sprite, laughing ; 
" then come and dance with me, my good friend ; I have breath 
enough for both. Come, you are a charming partner." Saying 
this, he rushed like the wind to the bank, landing on the very 
stone on which the old homed owl was sitting. 
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'* I declare, there are tlie same brass knobs I was telling you 
oj^'' said the malicious sprite, pointing with its fiery flame to 
the large round glittering eyes of the professor; "only brass! 
no light, and no soul in them ! " 

The old bird, angry and dazzled, hooted loudly, and flapping 
his wings furiously, made a hasty vicious dab with his beak, at 
the bold Will-o*-the-wisp ; he had already^ however dived down 
and come up on the other side of the creek, so the ivy-branch 
called out to him — 

" It must be a very long time now since you burned in the 
presence of men, you wild creature ! those whom good men love 
and cherish, do not whisk about like mad, malicious hobgoblins 
at night, nor do they mock at respectable old birds." 

"Bosh!" hummed the light pertly, "as to the length of 
time, what do you call long 1 Are twenty years long ? Ah, ha ! 
more than twenty years ago the kettle sung its favourite song 
— I was alive then — I burned through one solitary happy 
evening ! " 

" Why was it so happy an evening 1 " asked the little grasses. 

"Because I was so joyous — ^hurrah! — ^both I and those I 
served. There were happy faces assembled round that tes- 
table ; and even the pallor of the invalid mother did not dim the 
halo of happiness on her countenance ; and how the father*s 
eye sparkled ! He lay back in his easy chair, and smoked his 
long meerschaum pipe. There was also a pretty creature — a girl, 
with bright blue eyes, full of laughing sprightliness. Her dark 
eyelashes shaded them, but when she looked up there was deep 
thought in the dark stars." 

d2 
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" Was she seated at your tea-table 1 " 

" Yes ; and a youth also — " 

" A youth ! Oh ! my good fellow, do stand still a moment^ 
and don't skip about so incessantly ; who was the youth 1 " said 
a glow-worm. 

" Ah, ah ! you wish to know, do you ? The youth was the 
chief person on this occasion — ^the joy of the evening. He had 
been long, long absent, and only returned from his travels on 
this very day. It was for him the mysterious flame burned 
under the singing kettle, for him every heart beat, and every eye 
sparkled." 

" Tell us how he behaved," said the young owl ; " it is always 
a matter of interest to learn how distinguished personages 
conduct themselves." 

" Oh, pooh ! " exclaimed the light; "distinguished personages 
are very indifferent to such things ; in fact, my favourite youth 
never once thought of his deportment at all. He sat and gazed 
at the girl, at her slender white hands, and at her lovely face. 
When she moved round the table, his eyes followed her move- 
ments with as grave and earnest glances, as if she were an 
erigma that he fain would solve." 

f* What is an enigma 1 " asked the water-lily. 

" Buds are enigmas," interposed the ivy-branch, " first a young 
plemt, closely veiled by crisp green leaves ; then the stalk grows 
longer and longer, and, at last, the. full delicate bud is cradled 
on the summit of a slender stem. You stand before it, and 
ask, * How will this bud look to-morrow, when it becomes a full- 
blown flower, resplendent with colour and brightness, and 
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exhaling sweet fragrance 1 ' Sunshine and warm summer air 
soon solve the enigmas of flowers." 

" Bravo, bravo ! *' said the flame, laughing, and shooting out 
fiery greetings towards the ivy-branch ; '* you are quite right. 
The bud is an emblem of the girl, a sweet maiden bud in its 
spring-tide, growing, developing — ^what will she be when a full- 
blown flower ? That very question shone in the youth's grave 
dark eyes. Oh ! I understood their expression perfectly. He 
was dreaming thoughtfully of the little bud, hidden by its crisp 
green leaves." 

" Was he a dreamer ? " asked the young owl. 

" Heaven "forbid ! he was a thiaker," said the flame ; " he 
had studied deeply, and was profoundly learned and theolo- 
gical, and all that kind of thing — ^what shall I say ? No book 
was too thick, or too old, or too tough for his taste ; nor sealed 
for him by being in a foreign tongue ; nor was any doctrinal 
system too deep for his comprehension ; but still, the good youth 
did not know the diflerence that three or four years make in a 
young playmate." 

" Possibly you have been a student yourself," said the pro- 
fessor, with a sneer. 

"la student ? why not, Herr Professor ] I should not have 
been the first Will-o*-the-wisp who attained to such a dignity. 
I sit on school-benches 1 I write thick themes ! — Ha 1 ha ! The 
teartable was my lecture-room, and all that I know, I learned 
from the conversation there." 

" Did your grave youth speak at all ? " inquired the water-lily. 

^* Yes, a great deal ; much more than you would care to hear. 
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He talked of his travels, of England, irhence he had just come ; 
of his brother, whom he had visited there ; of his unde, and of 
aunts and cousins/' 

"And nothing further?" said the water-lily, in a disap- 
pointed tone. 

" Oh, yes ! he spoke of a little girl, whom he had once dearly 
loved, and who had climbed on a garden chair to take leave of 
him. He said he sadly missed his darling playmate, his little 
sister. Now, he only saw a tall, slender young lady, of dignified 
appearance. It seemed so strange to him." 

"The poor youth longed for his little sister," said the 
water-lily. 

The sprite laughed. " Believe him — believe him, if you like. 
I did not believe him ; his dark eyes shone with pleasure, and 
a smile played round his grave lips. The girl was beside *her 
mother, and leaning her head back on the sofa, she looked 
smilingly at the youth and said, ' I hope I shall always be dear 
little Hannah in your eyes.' " 

"Had she shining golden hair?" asked one of the reeds, 
abruptly. 

The Will-o'-the-wisp tittered, and said, " Not at all ; brown 
hair ! And the youth, gazing at her, said, her hair had grown 
SO dark, he could scarcely believe they were the same golden 
locks he had often so fondly stroked. As he raised his hand to 
her head, the girl clasped it affectionately. I was snug under 
the kettle, but I could plainly see on the youth's hand — oh ! 
such a scar ! — such a large scar ! " 

" My poor dear Ulrich," said she, softly, "'you will always bear 
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the marks of that night, when you saved me from being burnt 
to death. You have brought home that dreadful scar with you." 

"Oh, oh!" said the water-lily; and the reeds repeated, 
" saved her from being burnt to death ! " and looked as if they 
were so clever. 

'' I know something, too^ about fiery, malignant tongues ! " 
exclaimed the daisy. 

" l^onsense — don't be so childish ! " said the kettle-sprite, 
laughing. '' I suppose you want to know what passed further ? 
The flEither said there was no reward too great for UlricL Hannah, 
in the course of a couple of years, must think of some gift for 
him. Perhaps a gold ring ; for it was quite suitable that the 
hand that had suffered so cruelly in shielding her from danger, 
should receive a reward." 

The professor asked, " Was his daughter also of this 
opinion ?" 

" The daughter ) she only laughed merrily, and said, that rings 
and chains would suit her better than Ulrich — ^the future reve- 
rend pastor of l^ordingen." 

" Well, and what did the youth say 1 ** asked the young owL 

" He was silent ; but when the father spoke of a gold ring, he 
looked at him with emotion, and in his dark eyes shone the 
bright Hght of hope, and anticipations of fiiture happiness. The 
father smiled kindly on him^ and the mother glanced at him 
fondly, her eyes filled with tears. The youth's face flushed witli 
emotion, and he cast down his eyes. 

^ The silver kettle in the meantime was seated comfortably on 
my nose, singing such mad melodies ! then came a gurgling 
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sound, and a sob as if its breath were cboked. The mother made 
a sign, the girl rose, and quickly lifting up the kettle bent over 
me, and I felt a warm breath. Oh ! ho ! thought I, is there a 
base design against my life ? my existence is precious to me ; I 
don't choose to die. "No I I will remain alive if I can. I lik^ 
pleasant society. So I leant back and struggled hard for 
my life. Blow on me, you pretty creature ! I do not fear your 
coral lips ; but beware ! for my breath is warmer than yours. 
Alas ! alas ! the youth starts forward ; all resistance is vain ; he 
blows hard — one puff ! and I am blown out" 

" Oh dear ! oh dear ! " sighed the water-lily ; " if lights are 
often doomed to be so soon blown out^ their life must be very 
precarious." 

The sprite danced round her, cast a summerset ; and with a 
splash he sprung into the lake, and vanished. 
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CHAPTEE VL 



A NIGHT LIGHT. 



A GAIN a Will-o'-the-wisp appears on the elfin meadow — a 
-^^-*- faint pallid light trembles not far from the opposite bank. 
He glides along slowly, often stopping, listening nervously to 
every sound, and shrinking from every breath of air. A languid 
voice exclaims, " Oh, dear ! what a violent current of air there 
is in this meadow ; a poor little flame like myself is sure to be 
blown away or injured ; '' and the timid sprite crept behind a 
mole-hill to hide himself 

" That won't do at all," cried the glow-worms ; "we are 
most anxious both to see and to hear you, small sprite ; you 
must really come nearer." 

" Heaven forbid ! " said the light in a querulous tone ; " I 
cannot stand a cross draught — I cannot come — I really cannot 
possibly come." 

" Oh, pray do help him ! " said the water-lily, turning to the 
glow-worms ; who accordingly flew to the sprite, and said they 
would protect him. 
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*' NOf no ! " exclaiiiied the little flickering flame^ drawing back 
in alarm ; *' you have wings which you can flutter^ and thus 
make a breeze of your own ; but if you will go before me, I will 
try to follow." 

And so it was. The glow-worms flew to the shore, and 
the trembling flame glided along slowly in their wake — but 
even when safe landed he flickered timidly in the grass, starting 
back in terror at every waving stalk, striving every moment to 
And a more retired spot^ and when at last he began to whisper in 
a weak, low voice, the water-lily complained that she could not 
understand a single syllable. 

" Can^t you swim 1 " asked the young owL 

" Oh, yes ; I can swim perfectly," replied the light. " In 
fact, I have passed my life in swimming ; but then I was on 
a piece of cork, and swam in oil, with a green shade over me, in 
a sick room." 

" Here is a little boat for you, which will do quite as well," 
said the owl, flinging a dry acorn cup from the branch into the 
water. 

" Well I that tiresome blue-stocking has been visited with 
a bright idea for once in her life, I own," said a glow-worm to 
his companion, and breaking off the stalk of a flower, he jumped 
into the acorn cup, and steered it cleverly to the shore ; there he 
left the little boat in the care of a blue forget-me-not, and flew up 
the opposite bank, where the light was standing trembling 
beside another glow-worm. They both tried to cheer him up, 
showing him how safely he could glide down a trailing briar 
branch, and thus reach his boat without danger. The blue-eyed 
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flower below kindly assisted him to embark, so the little sprite 
sat now in the acorn cup, but shrunk with alarm when the boat 
began to rock gently. The glow-worms hailed a huge night- 
moth with splendid wings, like bright velvet, and it fluttered 
close to the water, causing a soft breeze, and driving the boat 
before it. The glow-worms flew beside the acorn, and being in 
a merry, frolicsome mood, they strove to make the sprite laugh, 
and to dissipate his alarm, but he persisted in nervously ducking 
his head, emitting sparks of terror, and could not be prevailed 
on to look up. They reached the creek at last, and stopped 
close to the water-lily, when the glow-worms attached the acorn 
with a fine fibre of grass to one of the broad floating leaves 
close by. 

" Poor child ! " said the water-lily, " you are safe at last ; 
were you terribly afraid 1 " 

" I am not accustomed to sea voyages," said the sprite in his 
low voice ; " I have passed my life in a quiet secluded sick- 
room — ^not a breath ; not a sound ! My pale circle of light 
calmly, equally, diflused ; parleying only at night with the 
moon, — the quiet silver moon. Its calm and peace seem re- 
flected on her pallid face — a gentle delicate creature. I inspire 
her with happy dreams, and weave soft shadows before her failing 
sight. Is she sleeping ? A young man is seated on a low chair by 
her bedside holding her wasted transparent hand. How soothingly 
he speaks to her of death, and perfect peace and joy in death. 
He prays with her till she falls asleep; his dark eyes shine 
with the light of that faith and hope, which can alone make 
death welcome. Do I not see angels with their white wings 
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floating down on the moonbeams which fall into the room? 
Whence is the light that shines on the dying woman and on 
the young pastor ? Is she still asleep 1 She moves — her lips 
murmur a name — Hannah ! she often breathes this name — she 
calls her child. The young man bends over her — shall he fetch 
her daughter ? No ! no ! the mother faintly smiles, and says 
that she wishes to be alone with him, for she has much to say^ 
and her time is short — ^life is ebbing fast. 
. "Must she really diel I ask myself in fear and trembling, and 
look around. I see a circle of drugs in flasks near me. They 
nod silently in answer to my anxious question — she has still so 
much strength — ^hearken ! she speaks. ' She is dying,' was the 
low whispered answer, 'dying fast, she has only a few hours 
to live.' 

" Close beside me is a cooling fever draught, a portion of which 
still remains in the glass. * Can you not aid her 1 * ' She has 
three times drank of me,' said the flask, 'but I did her no 
good.' *But you, dark, dismal juice, you can soothe her 
pain 1 ' ' Hush ! I have done all I could, I shall moisten 
her lips no more. Hush ! hush ! she will die — die.' 

" I listen again to the words of the dying woman. She speaks 
of her grief at leaving her husband and her child — of her 
Hannah's unprotected youth. The pastor looks up. * Hannah's 
unprotected youth 1' he repeats; 'she has still the best of 
fathers, and am I too sanguine] did I misunderstand you in 
thinking that you had chosen me as the guardian of your 
treasure 1 ' 

" The mother smiles lovingly through her tears, and lays her 
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feeble hand on his dark locks. She speaks once more-^he has 
guessed rightly ; — for years past it has been her most earnest 
wish, and that of her husband also, that he should one day 
become the husband of their child; but this is a distant 
prospect ; she will never live to see her daughter in her bridal 
veiL But it is her last wish to place Hannah's hand in his, and 
this very day, by a solemn betrothal, to receive a pledge of her 
child's future felicity." 

" Unk, unk ! " croaked the frogs in the lake. 

" Oh 1 what noise is that 1 " asked the trembling night- 
light 

" Silence, below there 1 " cried the water-lily indignantly ; 
" we are listening here to an interesting story, and I desire that 
you do not disturb us " 

" The youth starts up," continued the light, " and paces the 
room in great agitation. Is it my dim light that causes him to 
look so pale 1 Does anticipated happiness blanch the cheeks ? 
He again seats himself beside the bed, and begins to speak. 
I do not at first catch the trembling accents. How ! is he 
rejecting his happiness? He has grasped the mother's hand, 
and is imploring her, not by undue haste to disturb the sweet 
peace of the confiding young girl -, nor to induce Hannah to 
pronounce vows that her heart may never confirm. The young 
man seems deeply moved, for he speaks impressively, and with 
an accent of conviction. Tlie feeble mother says little in return, 
and in a weak voice — her words are rather breathed than uttered 
— she seems restless and uneasy. He raises his hand, and I hear 
him distinctly say, * See ! dear mother ! this is the hand branded 
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by Hannah's fiery token ; never sliall tliat hand be offered 
to another.' " 

" Unk, unk, unk 1 " was again heard from the lake, 

" Oh^ I am so frightened ! what melancholy croaking is 
that 1 " cried the night-light, trembling to such a degree 
that the little acorn began to rock like a boat in a troubled 
sea. 

" You may be quite tranquil," said the water-lily ; " the firogs 
are old friends of mine ; but they certainly do take a very 
gloomy view of life ! " 

So the nervous sprite was pacified, and proceeded : " Kneeling 
by her bed, Ulrich speaks of his love and his hopes, and says 
how dear Hannah is to his heart. Ah, mothers, mothers ! I see 
light come to her eyes, and a bright flush steal over the dying 
woman's face. Surely she will yet live to witness the happiness 
of her children ! Alas ! it is the flush of fever ! I see it — I 
hear the death-watch gnawing at the wainscot 1 Far back in a 
dark recess, beyond my circle of light, something stirs and 
flutters ; forked dusky wings like those of bats are flapping ; 
grey misty veils sweep past ; the air is sultry and oppressive ; 
an apparition floats on with veiled head; it hovers round 
the room in wide circles. It seeks the shade; it clings to 
the curtains with its fierce claws, clutching them closely, and 
scorching them like hot iron. Oh, horror what a ghastly face 
looks out from under the vapoury grey folds. Livid, distorted, 
with stony eyes and snaky hair. Oh ! draw the veil over 
it once more ! Other apparitions sweep past, with grey floating 
veils, bearing in their arms fair forms — ^blooming youth, roses, 
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smiles^ and glossy locks. Another, and another, still hoyering 
and flitting round the sickbed. 

" Does Ulrich not see them 1 The forked dusky wings brush 
the face of the dying woman ; the fiery claws lie heavy on her 
breast. The youth lays his hand on her forehead, and listens 
anxiously to her disturbed breathing. A side door opens gently, 
a light step is heard, and a fair girl appears. She glides in ; her 
kind and loving face bringing a ray of sunshine into the dim 
room. Her small hand lays hold of the bed-curtain, and her 
sweet voice whispers, ' Is my darling mother sleeping 1 ' Her 
deep blue eyes are fixed with eager solicitude on her mother ; 
she then turns to the silent youth, — 

" Alas, alas ! there it flies," screamed the night-light ; " don't 
you see the forked, dusky wings, and the floating grey veil 1 " 

" What flies ? who 1 where 1 " cried the terrified water-lily, 
the glow-worms, and the plants, with one accord, 

" The fever is flying over our heads ; don't you see it 1 Now 
it has alighted on that large maple tree." 

Yes ! they saw a dense grey shadow ; but was it not merely 
a heavy noxious vapour rising from the elfin meadow, and 
grazing the tree-tops in its transit 1 Soon it vanished from their 
sight, among the dark leafy branches of the old maple. 

The young wanderer lying under the tree felt the exhalation 
of a scorchiug breath on his face ; grey veils floated before 
his eyes, strong wings flapped round his head. He threw his 
stick at the monster bat, and the shadowy form dissolved in 
heavy drops ; a sudden sharp shower of rain streaming down on 
the boy till he shivered from the cold chilL He thought that the 
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huge night-bird had disturbed the wet leaves of the maple, and 
they had poured over him their cold icy drops. The screech-owl 
screamed hoarsely in the thicket, and the frogs croaked louder 
than ever. Then the boy heard the water-lily say, "What 
is become of the night-light ? " and he saw the empty acorn cup 
still floating on the lake, moored to the broad aquatic lea£ 
" The light is gone ; it is extinguished," cried a glow-worm. 
The daisy however asked, " Has it left a heap of ashes 1 " 
" Do you imagine that a Will-o'-the-wisp dies out like a smoky 
taper?'' hooted the owl; " even although extinguished it does 
not die." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



VARIEGATED LIGHTS. 



IN a far distant spot of the elfin meadow a dazzling corrascation 
of lights was blazing. A train of luminaries glittering in 
every hue, sparkling like the vivid lustre of diamonds, now swept 
across the meadow. On a nearer approach they seem to melt 
away in the night air. A flood of luminous coloured rays 
dropped from the garland of lights, like solitary leaves and 
blossoms, scattering into countless flames, and sparks of every 
hue. Then reuniting and glittering like strings of jewels, they 
formed various picturesque combinations, and the most fantastic 
arabesques. 

The water-lily and the glow-worms, the trailing bramble- 
branches and the ivy, the reeds and bulrushes, all eagerly 
expressed their admiration. Even the young owl, usually much 
too aristocratic to praise anything, could not resist exclaiming 
" superb ! " but the instant she had said so, she coughed and 
looked round furtively, to observe if anyone had remarked how 
well she had been amused; moreover she instantly drooped 
her wings and yawned loudly. 

B 
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The parti-coloured flames had joined hauds, and were now 
dancing joyously in a circle. They frolicked on to the edge 
of the creek ; and assailed at this point by questions and en- 
treaties from the nocturnal denizens of the wood, they were 
at length prevailed on to relate the adventures of their lives. 
Sometimes scattered and sometimes in unison, they swept 
through the thicket and clambered on the adjacent bank, hang- 
ing like illuminated fruits on the twigs of the hazel bushes, 
till at length they subsided into slumbering groups on the 
damp moss. 

The water-lily gazed at them in amazement, and thought 
each minute an age till they should begin to speak. The old 
horned owl roUed his round glittering eyes, and enquired if 
they came from the East — ^the land of light and sunshine? 
from Scheherezade's magic palace? or did they spring from 
the intoxicating passionate lays of Persia's love songs? 

" No ! far, far from the light of the sun ; we are the children 
of night and shade," said a vivid green flame ; " we were bom 
near this very spot, where the limits of the forest cease, and the 
shadows become broader — in limes and sycamores, and among 
the dark leaves of the chesnut, we lived and glittered — where 
the stately old manor-house of Nordingen, with its gaily illu- 
minated windows gazed down on the terrace beneath — ^where 
the busy steps of servants hurried up the spacious stairs — ^where 
the elms whispered to the evening breeze, and where stone 
deities saw the wild waters of the enchained brook splashing in 
marble fouiatains. There a countless array of festive coloured 
lamps glanced and gleamed among the old trees in the park." 
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A brilliant little green flame said abruptly, '^ Thousands of roses 
glowed around, and the cups of the white lilies were filled with 
fragrance and night dew — gay, joyous life everywhere pervaded 
the spacious alleys — ladies in all their splendid attire, and 
noble-looking cavaliers — on every side youthful loveliness and 
youthful caprices, mature gravity and imposing dignity — gaily- 
dressed groups were dancing on the soft green sward — and under 
the trees, torches of pine and rosin lighted up the scene. There 
were flourishes from horns, and the sprightly sounds of stringed 
instruments, and the ringing of cymbals." 

A subdued violet-coloured light interrupted this description, 
by saying in a mournful tone, " The roses are all withered — 
Ah, how long ago 1 Since that night, the slender, dusky cy- 
presses in the park have become lofty trees, and year after year 
strewed sjjowers of their dusky needles on the ground. The 
stone figures are weather-beaten and covered with moss, the 
turbulent little stream, no longer enchained by the fountain, 
seeks its own wild path in the park. Twenty years, alas ! are 
long, long'! weeping willows overhang the brook — the dark 
branches of the arbor vitse are all dead." 

" How dim and misty you look, like the pale moonlight I" said 
the green light, crossly ; " I suppose your favourite, the west 
wind, has brought you some evil tidings from the valley to- 
night, you seem so low and depressed." 

" Is it actually twenty years since the fete was given, that we 
illuminated by our presence ? " cried the red light. " It seems 
to me but yesterday since that joyous evening. We shall never 
see its like again ! All was gaiety and rejoicing in every corner 

E 2 
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of the park on that festive night. Mignonette and purple 
stocks that had slept during the scorching heat of the noonday, 
now woke up, exhaling their sweet odours, and refreshing by 
their fragrance those who were wandering in these verdant glades. 
There were bright eyes there ! smiling lips, and happiness on 
every side ! " 

" But also grave, compressed lips, and melancholy eyes," mur- 
mured softly the violet light. 

" What was the occasion of the f^tt ? " asked the owl ; " a 
wedding ? " 

" Alas ! alas ! " lamented the violet flame. The green one 
however continued, " I heard nothing of any wedding. I saw 
no bride with wreath or veil ; but many lovely young creatures 
well worthy to be thus adorned ; and many a youth, bold and 
fiery, with no lack of spirit to win a maiden's heart." t 

" Yes, indeed ! one above all," exclaimed the red light, 
glowing like the most brilliant ruby ; " he was young, and stately 
as a pine, when the glad verdure of spring enlivens its branches. 
His dark hair seemed bathed in sunshine ; his black eyes sparkled 
with animation and pleasure, and a fascinating smile dwelt on 
his lips ; his voice sounded like music." 

" I remember him well," said a bright gold-coloured light ; 
" he had crossed the sea, and came from distant Albion to visit 
his brother — some relations accompanied him — ^two pretty cousins 
and their mother. Did you not see the slender English girls, 
with long silken locks, as if spun from gold 1 " 

" I saw them," said the green light ; " but like shadows ; 
like the little cloud floating near the evening star — my evening 
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star, the star of the eyening, was another maiden — ^the love- 
liest of all — so sweet a fece, and such deep blue, child-like eyes ! 
on her brown locks she wore a wreath of corn-flowers.'' 

" I saw her dancing with the foreign youth," cried the ruby 
light ; " he danced only with her." 

" I saw her sitting beside him, on a rustic bench," said an- 
other ; and a third cried, " And I heard her gaily talking to the 
youth as they brushed past the rose bushes, when returning 
from the dance." And the red light said, "I heard every 
word they said, for the elm in which I nestled was close by." 

The violet light interposed, saying, " I too heard what they 
said, for the old sycamore that sheltered me was very near ; but 
another, alas ! heard it also. 

**Who was that other?" asked the young owl. 

" A tall, grave young man — ^he was leaning, with folded arms, 
against the trunk of the sycamore, just below me — a clump of 
jasmines which had already scattered its white starry blossoms, 
hid his presence from the others ; but I saw that in all the crowd 
he sought only one fair girl, with dark blue, child-like eyes, and 
a wreath of corn-flowers in her hair." 

" I observed the pale dreamer," said the gold-coloured light ; 
" I saw a deep scar on the hand which he pressed to his brow." 

" Did you see his mournful forced smile 1 " asked the violet 
flame. 

" Oh ! tell me what the two were saying among the roses ? " 
said the water-lily. The red flame rejoined, " With pleasure, if 
I can only remember their words and playful jests. A rose- 
bush caught the girl's fluttering drapery ; the youth extricated it 
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from the thorns, which had given it a slight rent She com- 
plained of the rude thorns. He said that it was not to be 
wondered at that the rose-bush should wish to hold her fast ; 
the only marvel was, that it had ever released her. " The rose- 
bush, too," continued he, " has lost a branch. Look ! do you sup- 
pose that any one who has succeeded in securing you, can tear 
himself from you and set you free, without pain and sorrow 1 " 

"Did you not hear that heavy sigh breathed under the 
sycamore 1 " asked the violet flame in a whisper. 

"The youth bent over the bush," resumed the ruby flame, 
" and gathered three half-blown roses from the broken branch. 
He gave them to her, saying that she might herself see her own 
resemblance to a rose, and thus forgive the rose-bush for 
imagining her to be one of his own race. They were pale, 
delicate flowers, the centre alone glowing in tender rosy light. 
This rose is called ' Maiden's blush.' The lovely girl, a type of 
this graceful flower, herself a sweet young maiden rose, stood 
blushing beside the youth, her eyelashes drooping in pretty shy 
confusion, while she still held the bunch of roses, unconsciously 
plucking off their delicate leaves." 

" Are men really so barbarous to poor flowers ? " asked the 
water-lily. 

" The youth said she was cruel so ruthlessly to destroy the 
lovely roses," said the red flame; "but they should not die 
thus, crushed by profane feet, so he gathered the scattered leaves 
and burned them at a torcL" 

" Oh ! did he actually bum the poor things bodily ? " cried 
the water-lily. 
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•* A heathen death-ovation," said the professor, pedantically. 

The emerald light then took np the narrative, saying, "The 
heautifiil girl drew hack a few steps, so that she was now 
standing in the shade, hut the restless lights cast a sharp 
flickering reflection on the graceful form; hut more huming 
still were the ardent glances from two dark eyes. She turned 
aside, unahle to endure his passionate looks, hut she little knew 
that, from behind the shadow of the jasmines, other grave 
dark eyes were also fondly fixed on her." 

" How tenderly the nightingale warbled its sweet song that 
night ! " sighed the violet light. 

" The girl said she always felt nervous about fire — to devas- 
tate and to destroy was its sad vocation," interposed the golden 
light — "relating with what eloquence the youth extolled the 
properties of fire, which bore its share in all that was great and 
good — ^in bright intellect, in the bold heroic soul, in ardent 
passion. Oh ! how glorious was fiery love, so bright, so 
beaming, blazing up madly, dazzling the senses ! What matter 
that it is fleeting and transitory, and when the fijst glow has 
subsided, nothing but ashes remain 1 " 

"A gloomy cloud swept over the park; we at first swayed 
gently among the branches, but ere long a strong blast of wind 
dashed against us." The violet light breathed these words in a 
hushed tone. 

" I was hanging just above the spot where a young girl with 
fidr ringlets came up to the dark-eyed youth," cried the ruby 
Kght. "She sportively said, *Why, Clemens, must I find 
another partner 1 our dance has already commenced.' So amid 
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jesting and playful reproaches, they went away together, while 
she who wore the wreath of blue corn-flowers passed slowly on 
into the thicket." 

"Where she suddenly encountered the sad and solitary 
dreamer," said a bright blue flame. " * Ulrich ! ' cried she, * so 
here you are at last/ The tall grave man asked in a dubious 
voice whether she had come here in search of him 1 She at 
once admitted that she had not missed him, and asked if he had 
been dancing. *You know, Hannah, that I never dance,' 
answered he gently. Then she remembered his sacred office, 
and said she thought it so sad for him, not, at all events, to do 
so on such an occasion as this." 

" Oh yes ! I know what she said to him," exclaimed the ruby 
flame. " She placed her hand on his shoulder, * Oh ! Ulrich,' 
said she, * you don't know the delight of floating along on this 
soft sward, under these grand old trees, to the sound of rich 
delicious music ; and then the sweet scent of the limes ! Don't 
you perceive their fragrance at this moment 1 Dear Ulrich, before 
it became so dark, did you observe a bright little cloud careering 
along in the sky ; rosy and joyous, as if rejoicing in witnessing 
the happiness of men below 1 ' " 

" Poor, dear, innocent child I " sighed the violet flame. 

The green light said, " She looked full in his face with her 
sunny smile. He looked at her in return, and, seizing both her 
hands pressed them warmly, but said nothing. * Dear Ulrich,' 
continued she, ' did you ever see so charming a/ete ? — ^no summer 
was surely ever so green or so fragrant as this. Speak, Ulrich I 
pray eiyoy it with me.' " 
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The violet light softly breathed forth, " How pale he was ! 
He suppressed a deep sigh, and simply said, ' You aie then glad 
at heart and happy, dear Hannah ) ' " 

" She echoed his words," cried the ruby flame, " drew a deep 
breath, and a strange light shone in her eyes." 

" Tears were shed under the sycamore tree. I heard a low 
sob," murmured the violet flame, softly. 

"Yes," said the green flame, "she suddenly turned pale. 
* Ulrich ! Ulrich ! ' cried she in deep emotion, * you look so sad, 
so gloomy. I suppose you think that it is not right in me to 
feel so glad and happy, when it is only a few weeks smce I laid 
aside mourning for my darling mother." 

" No, Hannah, no ! God knows I had no such meaning," said 
he, kindly. She leant her head on his shoulder and burst into 
tears ; sobbing forth that if she could only once more see her 
mother's dear eyes, she should not feel so orphaned, so deso- 
late, as she did at this moment, even amid all the gay scene. He 
tried to comfort her by kind and brotherly words, and she — ^" 

" Oh ! she was consoled ere long," interrupted the ruby light; 
" she dried her tearfl^ and soon smiled again, and went on talki 
to him. She had so much to say, and cared for no answer ; at 
last she said fEirewell to him, and returned to the house." 

"The thunder muttered in a deep low voice in the hills," 
said the dusky violet light ; " did you hear it ? did you hear 
itr' 

" My favourite, Clemens, came up at that moment," cried the 
ruby flame. " It did me good to look into his bright eyes. He 
asked his brother where Hannah was, but scarcely heard his 
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answer in his anxiety to reproach him for never having told 
him what an angel his sister Hannah was. 

" * Hannah is not my sister/ said Ulrich, coldly. Clemens 
said he knew that, hut the name of sister was so sweet, that he 
quite envied him. 

** * K you stay much longer here, Clemens, you will discover 
that I am no great ohject of envy,' said XJlrich, mournfully." 

"The hrother did not see his pallid face," said the hlue light, 
« nor the evident struggle of feelings in his heart." 

The ruhy light continued, " The gay Clemens declared that 
he felt no wish to exchange with his graver hrother ; his dear 
Ubich was the pure and lofty type of every virtue in his eyes, 
hut such perfection was unattainahle for him. Fluent words 
streamed &om his lips as he praised his hrother, and yet he 
declared that if he could acquire all Ulrich's excellence and 
nohility of soul, and his precious stores of learning, only on 
condition of accepting also his tranquil heart and insensihility, 
he would rather remain the same excitahle romantic fellow he 
knew himself to ha Even if wounds were painful, there was a 
halsam to he found." 

" Enough, enough," interrupted the gold flame ; "in short, he 
accused his hrother of coldness and indifference, in having for so 
many years lived under the same roof with the lovely Hannah, 
without even having tried to win her young heart. Then Ubich 
said, *What reason has my thoughtless impetuous hrother to 
think this V * Oh ! you are not the man to fail in any pursuit, 
and as I see that you have not won Hannah, I feel sure that you 
never endeavoured to gain her love.' *What do you meant 
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how do you know that 1 ' asked his pale, grave brother. * Oh ! 
Hannah is so &ank and innocent/ replied Clemens, smiling, 
* that any one can easily see her position with regard to you. 
Her manner is just as if she considered you a loved and revered 
uncle.' " 

" I saw a flash of lightning dart from the sky," said the violet 
flame, " was it the cause of Ulrich looking so livid ] He paced 
up and down under the trees. His sufierings were visible in the 
gloomy fire of his eyes, in the dark shadow on his brow. I 
heard him groan heavily." 

"The trees began to rustle," said the green light, "gently 
swaying us on their branches. We thought the wind was blowing 
only for our amusement. The fair Hannah was at this moment 
seen coming along the green glade, with her light winged step. 
How Clemens flew to meet her ! She sent him to the house for 
more flowers, and then holding a basket of blossoms in her hand, 
she came up to the pale Ulrich under the sycamore." 

" He abruptly stood still," said the green Flame, " and looked 
at her intently; but there was no life in his marble features. 
She asked him to help her in making up bouquets for the last 
dance ; if they had been plucked earlier, they would have 
withered too soon — as if in a dream, he took the flowers she 
offered him, and then he spoke ; on and on. He talked of the 
flowers — I don't know what he said — I neither understood him 
at the time, nor can I recall his words now." 

" I never heard one word he said," cried the ruby light ; but 
the dusky violet flame said, " He spoke slowly and emphatically, 
80 I heard every syllable, and treasured it up. He said, 
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* Flowers ! flowers ! Hannah. ? if you wish to rear flowers, do 
not try to cultivate among them the flower of earthly happiness ; 
gather it when you find it on your path, and Grod grant that it 
may bloom for you in aU its fragrance and perfection ; but do 
not foster it with your own hands. Do not subtilize too much ; 
do not calculate too closely, nor number every separate lea^ every 
tender shoot on the young plant. Do not rejoice too soon, or 
when you see the bud, feel too secure of gathering the blossom 
in due time ; for at the moment when you fondly imagine that 
the bud is about to burst, and the flower in all its beauty and 
freshness to bloom for you — then comes a cruel frost in the 
night, or a strange hand uproots it with all its fibres and 
blossoms. Ah ! that is hard to bear ; God alone, Hannah, can 
bring that flower to perfection. The good Lord cherishes it in 
secret places, how and for whom He will — ^let us not intermeddle 
with such things.* These were the words he spoke. The girl 
looked at him with surprise : it was evident that she did not 
understand him, she only said, * How strange you are to-day ; so 
serious 1 so solemn ! quite unlike my dear old Ulrich.' " 

" Hurrah ! the storm wind," cried the golden light. " It came 
careering through the dark forest, sweeping wildly through the 
trees ; there was no more gentle swaying for us. Many of our 
goodly company had their gay lives blown out ; and those whom 
the storm wind spared were drowned, or struck dead by the 
heavy pelting rain. What availed the desperate struggle that 
the pine torches made for their lives ! How quickly the gay 
music was silenced — the storm speedily dispersed the dancers. 
How they rushed about in confusion and dismay ! Soon the 
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wild lain-elyes alone danced on the deserted dripping sward, 
pattering through the foliage^ and creeping along the spacious 
gravel walks." 

The green flame asked whether the rosy eyening clouds had 
suddenly heen seized with a wish to dance also, on looking 
down at the gay fUe below ? whether they had invited a mass 
of dark clouds 1 attired in slender jets of water, they no doubt 
were among the dancers, but who could have recognized them 
to be the same quiet red clouds they had seen careering in the 
evening sky 1 

" It was no love of pleasure that impelled the storm hither," 
said the dark violet flame ; " but unquestionably some wise and 
useful purposa He alone who rules the earth, can know why 
festivities should cease ; why bright lights should not bum to 
the end ; but soon now lurid and forked flashes darted from the 
sky, and the voice of loud thunder resounded — the rocks and 
the earth trembled ; all nature bowed and quivered before the 
storm. Proud man alone resisted the solemn feelings of awe and 
terror. A bright sea of light was kindled within the old house 
and shone through its windows, and gay music was once more 
heard. I saw it all, for the solid trunk of the sycamore had 
shielded me from the hurricane, and its green leaves formed a 
roof to protect me from the rain. At last the storm passed away, 
the rain-drops trickled gently and monotonously, and a man's 
steps were heard heavily pacing the wet graveL I knew the pallid 
face, the bowed-down head. He cared not for the rain that 
dripped on his head from the leafy canopy above. Once or 
twice he hastily pushed aside his damp locks, and then stood 
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still with folded arms. I saw him raise his dark mournful eyes 
to heaven — the sky was veiled by dark clouds ; not a star was 
to be seen, and yet when I looked more closely into his eyes, 
methought he had seen a star ; for the conflict on his face had 
passed away. He sighed deeply, and went slowly towards the house 
— I saw him enter by a side door — I was the one solitary flame 
that still survived in that park at midnight The leaves of the 
sycamore in which I nestled begun to stir again — I saw one 
heavy drop trembling over my head, and I — I saw no more." 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 



A CHURCH LIGHT. 



^ ^ /^H DEAR ! that was a precious long story, to be sure," 

^^ sighed the young owl, yawning loudly, and flapping 
her wings to cool herseK ; " I declare it has made me so hot, 
that I am almost suffocating ! " 

" Well ! I thought it lovely ! " said the placid water-lily ; " I 
can't say that I quite understood it all — but still, I do think it 
lovely!" 

"It requires considerable knowledge of life, and much ex- 
perience, to understand such stories thoroughly," remarked the 
owl sententiously. 

The professor had been sitting quiet for a long time, his claw 
meditatively pressed against his crooked beak. !N"ow he shook 
his solemn head, saying that he was totally imacquainted with 
the flower called " Earthly happiness," alluded to in the story ; 
that he had never met with it, either in the course of his travels 
in foreign countries, or in botanical works or herbariums. He 
was sure that Linnaeus knew nothing of a " Foriuna terrestris,^* 
■ " Why call it by a Latin name 1 " exclaimed a glow-worm ; 
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^ we koofw h well enoog^ by its Grennan dflmgiwticm, only there 
are yanoiu speeieSy and a different name for each — a noble 
inberitanee — a rich wife — a pnze in the lottery — political power 
— ^Hterary £une, &c &c/' 

** These are indeed gennine Grennan names," pertly remarbed 
the owL 

The second glow-worm, howeyer, whose sonl was attoned to 
nobler ideas, said, ''' Earthly happiness' is no flower, bat a 
fresh, vigorous, green tree — ^laurel and myrtle are the most 
appropriate names." 

Silence again reigned, and when they looked round at the 
spot where the gay variegated lights had been so recently 
engaged in talking and shining, all was still and gloomy, save 
one tall, pure flame, close to the water, burning on a wet stone. 
How it came there no one could tell, nor could they believe that 
this sprite had shot across the swamp like other gleaming sprites. 
The flame stood bolt upright, ru a most solemn attitude, burning 
calmly, and emitting a bright steady light All gazed at the 
sprite, but as no one ventured to address him, he broke the 
silence himself by saying in a sonorous voice, '^ I am a church 
taper." 

"A church taper," cried the professor, in a croaking voice. 
" Pray do you still fulfil its functions after your death 1 in what 
century did you live, respectable Ignis Fatuus 1 " 

" In the nineteenth, Herr Professor ; but you have entirely 
mistaken my meaning. I intended to state that during my life 
I was a church light." 

"Oh I I beg your pardon," said the owl, with a nasal twang ; 
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** I thought it a singular thing that a solemn church light should 
be hopping about a marsh, among Will-o*-the-wisps at midnight" 

The stately flame looked at him reprovingly, but made no 
reply. After a pause, however, he proceeded to say : — 

" In the midst of a spacious, fruitful valley, stands a small 
ancient church, encircled by wood-crowned hills, and steep 
rocks, that have looked down for many a century past on that 
grey child of the valley. The blue firmament of heaven smiles 
on this monument of a former pious age, and the ardent rays of 
a June sun play among the old lime-trees, before the church 
porch. Within these consecrated walls, all is cool, dim and 
mysterious. Neither hills nor trees glance into this holy place ; 
the bright eye of God's blessed sun alone penetrates through the 
lofty, painted windows. Coloured panes of glass cast a vivid 
fiery glow around, and emit a wondrous atmosphere of brilliant 
hues on the ancient grey stones beneath. A range of solid but 
symmetrical pillars, extending from the porch to the altar, 
gracefully support the building ; not carrying it like an oppres- 
sive burden, but bearing it aloft like a precious gift bestowed by 
love, which they gladly strive to elevate towards Him who will 
never reject the aspirations of the soul. Oh ! sublime Majesty 
of the House of Grod ! your quiet walls breathe sweet holy peace, 
and sacred veneration awakes on your threshold ! The altar is 
decked with fresh flowers. On a carpet of roses the cross is 
elevated, and from its summit the mild glance of our blessed 
Redeemer looks down. On each side of the cross, two snow- 
white slender lilies rear their fragrant, lofty heads ; even the 
"well-wom flags of the centre aisle are strewed with gay blossoms. 

p 
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The young garden-flowers, plucked in the cool dawn of morning, 
and two wax-tapers burning on the altar, are the only living 
things within these quiet, hallowed old walls. Where are now 
the hands that constructed these pillars 1 How many tapers 
hare already burned here and been extinguished 1 how many 
benedictions have been here pronounced 1 The lips that uttered 
them, the heads bowed down in deep humility to receive the 
blessing of the church, the hearts that were once uplifted here 
in solemn reverence, how many of these hearts still beat ? AU 
was hushed and silent within the deserted church ; and without, 
as if set in a frame by the pointed'arch of the porch, I saw under 
the green trees many an ancient weather-beaten cross and head- 
stone, and rank waving grass, and many a grave from which 
sprung blooming flowers. How many, too, are there sunk deep 
into the earth, who once sat and worshipped in these seats, 
where their place shall now know them no more — and those 
who will pray here this very day] There are still plenty of 
vacant places without these walls, in Grod's acra 

" Such were the reveries of an altar-candle, burning gravely, 
suddenly interrupted by the sound of a solemn peal of bells, 
rung out from the belfry ; and the primitive inhabitants of the 
valley responded to the summons, and soon came flocking along 
the fields in their holiday attire towards the church." 

The water-lily said, " Oh ! I am so glad that people came at 
last, and did not leave you longer alone in the silent building." 

The flame continued, " I saw numbers of pleasant faces out- 
side in the churchyard, sunburnt cheeks and thick beards, and 
swarthy women with clear honest eyes, holding their children's 
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faandfi) and girlish eager hoes with long plaits of hair and 
straw hats, all watching the old wall of the park that joined 
the churchyard. The ornamental iron gates were thrown wide 
open, and along the shady alleys of the park a procession was 
seen slowly approaching. The ringing of the bells ceased, and 
the organ uplifted its sonorous voice, giving forth in all its 
power a pious old hymn in the house of Grod The sacred 
sounds vibrated loudly through the space, soaring upwards, and 
echoed back by the vaulted roof. The vestry door was gently 
opened — I heard steps, and saw a young priest advance to the 
altar. Has he an antipathy to flowers ? when he saw them 
he became pale, and his Hps quivered---one deep sigh and he 
recovered his composure — he slowly ascended the steps of the 
altar, and crossing his arms on his breast, he knelt down 
absorbed in silent^ fervent prayer. I heard many steps in 
the church, and a rustling of garments, and low whispers. I 
saw all the pomp and glitter, dimly, as if in a dream. My 
wakeful flaming eye watched the priest still engaged in prayer. 
I saw how his breast heaved — ^but a triumphant halo of peace 
seemed to irradiate his brow, and his uplifted eyes were bright 
with holy peace and nuld resignation. The sounds of the 
oigan died away. I heard the pastor's sonorous voice ring 
through the church. He stood facing the crowd, drawn up to 
lus full height, looking down on a young couple kneeling on 
the steps of the altar, with a grave but benignant countenance." 

"A bridal pair!" exclaimed the young owl, *'was it really 
a wedding after alii" 

"Unk, unk, unk," croaked the frogs at the water^s edge. 

F 2 
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and the boy nnder the maple-tree felt a cold shiver ran through 
hia veins. 

^* The pastor was about to consecrate the union of two young 
hearts that beat in tender umson," said the flame; ''and the 
blessing of God, conveyed through their pastor, was to plant 
their golden feHcity on earth, in order that it might bloom on 
in eternity — prolonging the bHssful dream, not only during a 
life here below, but beyond the grave. 1 read these blessed 
hopes in the child-like blue eyes of the fedr bride, as she raised 
them timidly to the young priest She imperceptibly trembled 
at the dignity, and solemn gravity, depicted on his features. 
She felt awe-struck, and realized at this moihent, as she had 
never done before, that she stood in the more immediate 
presence of God; pale and agitated, she leant on the arm 
of her bridegroom, who looked excited and happy— full of self- 
confidence, he gaily seized her hand, as if his grasp must suffice 
to inspire her with courage and strength." 

** Hold fast that strong hand ! " whispered a forget-me-not on 
the bank, and asked eagerly, " Oh, tell me, did you see a scar 
onitr' 

" I did see a scar," replied the flame, " but not on the bride- 
groom's hand ; it was on the hand of the pastor I saw the scar.'* 

" Oh, that poor hand ! it sheltered her well in the hour of 
danger," said the water-lily ; and the ivy-branch said, 

" Where scars remain, much pain must have been suffered, but 
also have passed away. You said the pastor's voice was full and 
sonorous ? '* 

" Yes," rejoined the flame, " the words of his exhortation 
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were firm and clear ; the text was from the prophet Isaiah, 40th 
chapter, 31st verse : * But they that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength. They shall mount up with wings as 
eagles ; they shall run and not be weary ; and they shall walk 
and not faint' '' 

" Why say these words to the young couple 1 " said the owl, 
" in all the first bloom of youth, and love, and hope ] I think 
it would have been more applicable if the pale pastor had preached 
them to himself." 

" He stood on a rock," said the flame ; " his brow was 
encircled by the light of holy peace. Joy, and rosy cheeks, 
require some sure props to prevent them from vanishing and 
paling. He therefore inculcated on them the necessity of seek- 
ing that support, which would endure throughout all eternity. 
He then desired them to exchange rings, and pronounced the 
blessing over them." 

"When they exchanged rings," said the ivy-branch, "and 
the bride saw the scar on the pastor's hand, how was it 
thenf 

" The bride saw nothing but the ring, or if she saw a hand at 
all at that moment, it was the dear one that was to wear her 
ring — that hand was smooth and delicate, and free from any 
scar. The organ again pealed forth its solemn sounds, and 
the lo% strains of a hymn of thanksgiving reverberated within 
the old walls. The ceremony was over, the singing ceased, the 
melody of the organ died away softly. The bride lay weeping 
in her father's arms— I saw glad greetings, and heard cordial 
congratulations ; the guests now pressed eagerly forward to the 
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door, all was at an end, and the sexton came up to the altar, and 
blew us out." 

" Always that scar — ^that scar on the hand," muttered the boy 
under the maple-tree, " I know a hand with just such a scar 1" 

" So that was a wedding," exclaimed a tuft of thyme ; " I 
somehow imagined that a wedding had been a much merrier 
thing !" 
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CHAPTER IX 



▲ BALL-KOOK LIGHT. 



A BBI6HT light, like a flash of summer lightning, darted 
-^^ across the meadow, and two tall slender flames were visible 
close to the bank — the one flickered high into the air, the othci^ 
frolicked round its companion gaily, calling out joyously, " Come 
hither ! come hither ! all who wish to hear our stoiy. Make 
haste, no delays !" so saying, the joyous light glided close to the 
water's edge, and commenced : '' I was at a ball^ and I mean to 
describe it to you." 

A glow-worm said, ^'It is easy to see that, you dance so 
gracefully/' 

" Oh, sweet freedom ! " resumed the Will-o'-the-wisp, " how 
precious is liberty on this spacious meadow! exempt from 
tough wicks — ^free to dance and frolic on the green sward, or to 
swim among reeds on the lake. Do you suppose that I might 
have danced at the ball ] — tax from it I sat bolt upright^ and 
silent all the time ; confined by a black wick — destined to climb 
gradually downwards, and yet never to reach the ground — to 
stare up eagerly, and to consume in unsatisfied longings^9uch 
is the doom of a wax light 
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" Who gave the ball 1 Where was it 1" asked a cockchafer. 

" Ah ! who gave it 1 " said the flame^ lookiiig round at her 
companion, burning brightly close behind her. "Who was 
it 1 The nymph of the fountain, no doubt, who gives every- 
thing in that beautiful mountainous region. 

" Those who danced there were all her guests, and had come 
hither from vast distances, to drink the wondrous healing waters 
of her spring. T certainly did not see the nymph of the fountain 
herself at the ball, where the halls were so spateious, and the 
brilKant crowds so gay and so great. I cannot say whether she gave 
the ball or not, we were, however, both present — my sister here, 
and I ; my place was half-way up the large column of a window 
in the ball-room; many other brilliant lights besides us were 
blazing in bronze sconces, and streaming with gaiety and love of 
pleasure — ^yet banished to a wall. Ask the young daughters of 
men, if they find it any pleasure to be seated dose to a wall, 
when melodious enticing music invites to the dance. There 
were open windows close to us ; the fragrance of orange-blossoms, 
and cool night breezes circulated in the heated room. The scent 
of the orange-flower is almost as intoxicating as sweet melodies ; 
we young flames are pleased when he whispers his admiration of 
us, and while imbibing his luscious breath the other lights 
forgot all about the ball ; but I did not, I gazed steadily at the 
wide folding doors, and saw the guests enter in long procession." 

" Tell us their names, one and all of them," cried the herbs 
and grasses eagerly. 

" I will tell you of one couple alone," said the sprite, " the 
crown of the fete. The hall was glittering in a sea of light — 
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silks and satin rustled, and there was a buzz of many voices. 
Sweet music, rejfreshing breezes, and fragrant flowers blended 
harmoniously, and there was a mass of guests. I gazed down on 
all this splendour fix)m my elevated position ; hundreds of my 
bright sisters, attached to the walls in clusters, or suspended fix)m 
the ceiling in crystal chandeliers, also gazed at the gay scene. 
Once more the folding doors were thrown open, and they 
entered ; a slender lady of wondrous lovehness, leaning on the 
arm of a tall dark man, all eyes were turned towards her, and my 
brilliant sisters blazed up more brightly as they beamed on her. 
Was it this that made her look so radiant 1 a transparent lustre 
emanated from the folds of her white satin dress ; her beauty 
was pure and clear, like a dew-drop, or a diamond steeped in 
light ; and scattering light around, her childlike blue eyes shone 
sweetly as she gazed at the scene, little heeding, in her sim- 
plicity, that aU eyes were turned admiringly on her." 

** Did she wear a wreath of corn-flowers 1 " asked a blade of grass. 

" No, she had only a bunch of pure white roses in her girdle. 
Her fear head had no other ornament than the long plaits of her 
luxuriant hair. Her head and throat were gently bent, as if the 
glossy burden were almost too heavy for so delicate a creature to 
support." 

" A young head that has no other burden than its own rich 
tresses to bear, will never be crushed by their weight," remarked 
the glow-worm. 

"Did I say that she had no other burden to bear 1 " rejoined 
the sprite, " Alas ! as she drew nearer, I saw the shadow on her 
brow, and the lines round her sweet mouth, telling of anxiety 
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and sorrow. The tall dark man by her side, seemed an appro* 
priate setting for this gem of purest water. I saw how much he 
admired his lovely wife, and how proud he was of her ; a subtle 
gleam of triumph played round his lips, as he conducted her 
through the throng. How dignified and stately he looked, his 
black eyes gleaming proudly, his features so finely duseUed." 

The sister flame interposed wildly, crying, " Trust him not ; 
trust him not ! his smile brings death — the fire of his black eyes 
scorches what they look upon!" The first flame exclaimed 
indignantly— 

'' Be silent ! why cast a blot on my fiedr picture ? I am a 
light, and will speak of light alone; you can add shadows 
afterwards if you choose. I saw how attentive and kind he 
was to his lovely wife, whom he placed on a sofa just beneath 
me, warning her against a cross draught, the enemy of lights as 
well as of men. I witnessed gay greetings, for they were 
quickly surrounded by other guests. One old gentleman came 
up to her, a friend of her father's youth — how sweet and amiable 
the pretty creature was to him. Partners were also presented 
to her, and on her husband urging her to dance, she reluctantly 
consented. Just as she was being led to the dance, I saw her 
return, and go up close to her husband — she was pale^ and 
looked at him imploringly ; she laid her hand lovingly on his 
arm, and when she spoke, her voice was as eager and earnest a» 
if her very life hung on his answer, * Clemens, won't you also 
dancer 

'' * Certainly, darling Hannah, but not yet ; I wish first to 
speak to some Mends I see here i ' and he smiled on her." 
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^'He smiled! but onljwiih his lips," cried the other light, 
'' he promised, but did she believe in his promise % — what did 
she say?" 

'' She sighed deeply/' said the first flame, '' and pressed her 
hand to her heart ; and as she passed through the crowd, she no 
longer looked like a brilliant gem — ^in her pale dim purity she 
now more resembled a delicate pearL She danced with ease 
and grace, as if borne on the wings of the wind, the satin folds 
of her drapery waving as she floated past In truth, I forgot my 
longing to dance, in the pleasure of watching her. When she 
stopped, her eyes eagerly glanced round the room, and a sudden 
ray of joy lit up those blue depths. She saw her husband 
leaning against a pillar, and kindly smiling on her. After every 
succeeding dance, her eyes sought him, but alas ! always in vain 
-*-*his place by the pillar was vacant. She danced again and 
again, but how mournful, how pale she looked. While dancing 
one of the white roses in her breast suddenly scattered its leaves. 
They fluttered round her, and wafted along by the sharp current 
of air, they seemed to pursue her fsdr form. Is she not also a 
white flower from which the flEuied leaves drop off one by one t 
How wearily her head drooped I I saw what no one else saw — 
two bright drops ML on the roses — strange warm dew. I 
ib&n. heard her say, with some hesitation, to her partner, that 
the heat of the room was so great she could no longer endure 
ity and turning to her father^s old Mend^ she asked him to take 
her out of the ball-room, and they would walk through some of 
the other rooms." 

^ Oh ! take her &x away if she is so sad," cried the water- 
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lily, "bring her to us in the quiet forest — ^we love her so 
much." 

The ivy-branch said, "Many a long, long year has passed 
away since that evening, and the lapse of time makes the heart 
still and cold — yes, cold as death." 

"As death," repeated a faint echo, that had woke up in the 
valley. 

" Unk, unk ! " croaked the frogs in the water. 

" Hallo 1 lights, bestir yourselves ! " shouted a Will-o'-the- 
wisp, frolicking wildly, " call the storm wind, swell the waters, 
rouse up the sleeping trees, listen to me ! I detest silent 
listeners, still waters, and quiet trees ; rain, and tumult, and 
change, are the essence of life ! the very breath of life is passion 
—flaming, sparkling passion ! " 

" A pretty wild fellow you seem to be," said the tuft of 
thyme, " I suppose you were also at the festivities ! " 

" Yes ; but not in the ball-roonu It is not the dance alone 
that makes hearts beat, and cheeks glow — the clang of gold is 
sweeter than any music. A small room, quiet and retired, where 
the sounds of the orchestra arrive muffled and distant The 
initiated alone are assembled here — those who do not shun the 
scorching, intoxicating draught, nor dread the fever of passion — 
the wild struggle, destructive to body and soul — ^they smilingly 
encounter it all, and enter into a combat with the roUing ball of 
fortune. Here are the lists ; woe to the conquered, and woe ! 
woe to the conqueror ! I was burning on the table — ^bright- 
coloured packs of cards lay there, and heaps of gold pieces. 
Men sat there doing battle ; their fevered breath blew over me, 
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as first one and then another seized me with hasty grasp, shoving 
me here and there. Oh ! how terribly excited they were ! A 
fire sprite could see the deep fire in their eyes, the bunung 
thirst for gold that convulsed their lips. Alas ! poor flame, to 
be forced to witness such things ! Where gold and cards are 
strewed about, the father of lies is lurking in the nearest 
comer. Hard selfishness rears its head aloft, and with its icy 
cold hand, eflFaces every kindly feeling of humanity from every 
heart. Demons lie hidden in the polished gold, and in the 
glossy cards, exercising a dreadful power over frail mortals ; 
glaring fiendishly at the gamester, bewildering his senses and 
hardening his heart. Oh ! how that mad debasing passion 
glitters in the dark eyes of the tall man. He scatters gold on 
the table from a well filled purse ; his hand revels with myste- 
rious pleasure among the bright coin, a simple circlet of gold 
shines on the same hand, a betrothal ring." 

" Alas ! alas ! " sighed the ivy-branch, " was that sacred 
symbol no shield against the demon of playl no warning to 
avoid his vicinity 1 " 

"Alas ! no ; he played on and on," continued the sprite, "the 
pile of gold before Mm graduaUy diminishing ; the fire in his 
black eyes burning more fiercely. The greater the risk, the 
greater the pleasure. On the threshold of the door which was 
at this moment gently opened, I saw, leaning on the arm of a 
man, a white, airy apparition. She left her companion, and 
entered. Her fairy feet glided softly over the carpet. Ha ! how 
I flamed and crackled. Back, back ! fair, pure spirit ! what 
would you here 1 Oh ! fly from this fatal spot. The lovely 
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woman, pale as death, heeded not my imploring gesturea She 
stood behind her husband, looking intently into the large mirror 
opposite, where she saw the gambler reflected — and herself A 
person near the table brought her a chair ; she thanked him by 
an inclination of the head, but remained standing. He played 
steadily on, shuffling the cards with dexterous fingers, playing 
them out like coloured feathers, and throwing about gold pieces 
with equal recklessness. Oh ! wild, exciting, desperate spirit of 
gambling ! Did she feel any interest in the vicissitudes of the 
game ? ^o ; she kept her eyes steadily fixed on his liyid face 
in the mirror. His lips were convulsively compressed, his noble 
features diatorted by passion." 

The ivy-leaf whispered, " So God created man in His image ; 
in His image created He him." " I read the depths of her sor- 
rowful blue eyes," said the sprite, " and I saw sad misery in those 
starry depths. She unclosed her lips to call on his name, but 
she could utter no sound ; and he 1 — ^he felt not the soft breath 
that mingled with his hair, nor the gentle contact of the white 
hand laid on his shoulder, that hand wearing a ring similar to 
his own. Down, down, rolled both luck and gold, but soon his 
good fortune returned, and gold with it. The pile of money before 
him increased. How eagerly he extended his hands to clutch 
his winnings — ^with every gold piece, a poisonous devil. He who 
wins gold by gambling, brings sin home with him. His laugh 
sounded hoUow, no pure sound can emanate from such a breast; 
and those poor blue eyes, what did I read there ? what did 
she see in the glass 1 what agony that sight must have caused 
her ; how dreadful the wild^ lawless joy in his looks, and on 
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his Kps ; a demoniacal joy, more like mockery. Oh ! far rather 
see rage and fury in his face, than such malicious exultation ! 
Poor girl, do you not find this atmosphere even more stifling 
than that of the ball-room? She struggled for breathy and 
turned fix)m the mirror, when her eyes rested on a young man, 
almost a boy, playing eagerly ; so pale, so exhausted ; his cheeks 
hoUowj and a fevered glare in his sunken eyes ; perhaps at 
home a mother's heart is grieving for him, and praying for him. 
Oh ! how wasted is the hand that he stretches out, to deposit 
his last coin ! Worn and weary, he leans back with folded 
arms, and he? — her husband, has swept away the boy's last 
gold piece. I saw her shudder, she was seized with a nervous 
trembling ; a sharp cry of anguish broke from her Hps, and 
sinking to the ground insensible, she was supported by strangers. 
That cry, however, reached the gambler s ear. He started up ; 
in doing so, he upset the table, the candles fell on the floor, and 
I was extinguished. '^ 
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CHAPTEK X. 



LAMP LIGHT. 



^^ TXOW dreadful," sighed the water-lily; and the young 
-*— ^ owl said, " There is a certain raven of my acquaint- 
ance who ought to have heard that story." 

The frogs croaked, the reeds and the trees stirred and 
shuddered, and under the maple-tree, on the bank, a pair of 
wide-open mortal eyes stared out into the night ; a dark cloud 
overshadowed the boy's forehead, and his breast laboured with 
heavy sighs. But the trees were again tranquil, and the reeds 
and grasses were listening to the agitated pulsations of the 
excited human heart so near them. A fresh Will-o'-the-wisp 
was already in the midst of his narration, before the agitated 
boy had collected himself sufficiently to listen. The light was 
telling of a child, by whose sick-bed he had watched — he 
said — 

" Oh ! I was so weary ! so weary ! It was late at night, and 
still, still to wake and watch, and to be forced to drink fresh 
oil, drop by drop, and I so weary ! so weary ! To have watched 
the whole evening, and still to be forced to show bright eyes ; 
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not to be allowed to go to sleep, not even to nod ! The physician 
had been there late at night, looking at and examining the child. 
He told the yonng mother that the attack had subsided; that 
all danger was over, and the child saved. She went with him 
to the door; and he added that she must now think of herself 
and try to restore her exhausted strength. When he left the 
house all was stilL The solitary mother knelt beside her child's 
bed, and raising her clasped hands and tearful eyes to heaven — 
alas ! those blue eyes — she breathed a silent but heartfelt thanks- 
giving to God She gazed on her boy with a grateful smile, and 
taking his wasted hands in hers, she watched his pale emaciated 
face. It was now very late, and the night so still; all were 
asleep ; even the child was sleeping ; all save the young mother 
and myself How pale she looked; how languid; her blue 
eyes so dim — dimmed by tears and night watches — her rich 
tresses were neglected, and pushed back from her forehead as if 
a burden she wished to get rid of; her cheeks were so hollow, 
and her delicate features so transparent, that it seemed as if the 
sorrow within were visible through them. ' My child, my poor, 
poor child,' whispered she, and resting her forehead on the bed 
by which she was still kneeling, she burst into a flood of tears ; 
she wept bitterly, and sobs shook her whole firame, while low 
cries of anguish issued from her overburdened heart" 

"Why, she was rejoicing, was she not 1 " asked the water-lily ; 
" does joy wear such an aspect as this 1 " 

The flame resumed, " I was so weary, and the night so dark, 
but not darker than her soul Perhaps she was grieved at being 
left thus alone in her joy. She had sent the futhful nurse to 
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bed, saying that she wished no one to sit up hut herself and 
me — and I was so tired — ^tired to death — ^but still I waked 
and watched beside her. The clock ticked quietly on the 
chimney-piece, and the rain was heard dripping monotonously 
from the roof The young mother's sobs gradually subsided, 
and now she sat motionless, her hands still clasped. Carriages 
rolled along the street ; she started, raised her head, quickly to 
droop again when the carriage rattled past. The stillness 
deepened, and no more sounds of wheels broke the silence at 
this hour of approaching dawn. I^othing was heard but the 
watchman's cry, or the hurried footsteps of some benighted 
passenger. How anxiously the pale woman listened! Even 
distant footsteps are audible and distinct, in the hush of night, 
on the wet pavement The night is almost gone — how she 
listens — alas ! she sighs heavily, and the dark shadows deepen 
under her eyes. She still wakes and watches ; and I, so weary ! 
so weary ! still wake and watch with her." 

"Of what use are weary watchers?" said a glow-worm; "if 
you were so tired and sleepy, why did you not shut your eyes I " 

"What 1 leave her alone ? alone in the dark night, with her 
wakeful tearful eyes, and with the living sorrow in her breast, 
that also never slept 1 Oh ! don't you know that light cheers 
the heart ? A spark of light, even a dim lamp, seems a friend, 
when the heart is filled with gloom and anguish. If you, 
bright glow-worm, ever chance to become a light in a lamp, and 
meet perchance some sad soul, sorrowing in solitude and dark- 
ness, then prove yourself to be a true friend, and do not close 
your eyes, but tany and be stedfast, and console the mourner 
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by your gentle light, till tlie first early rays of morning steal 
through the window ; for they know how to console even better 
then either you or L" 

The glow-worm made no reply, but seemed to be reflecting, 
while the flame continued, "Silent, silent night, and silent, 
gentle rain, falling softly. What ails the pale mother] her 
boy is still sleeping soundly. She starts up, and her cheeks 
fiusL Yes, a man's step in the street Well she knows that 
step. Oh ! that bell ! so shrill, so loud. In alarm the mother 
looks at the slumbering child. He turns at the sound, but does 
not wake. I saw her listening ! She lays her hand on the 
lock of the door, but does not open it ; she only wisjies to 
hear — to hear ! Her delicate face is no longer pale. Oh 1 
how the blue eyes light up. The hall door jars. She bends 
forward to listen. It is he ; he speaks ; he is angry. Yes, the 
carriage ought to have been sent for him — true, true — and she 
had forgotten it Where is her memory gone 1 She hears his 
step on the stairs, then nearer in the corridor, the servant pre- 
ceding him with a light, the reflection of which penetrates 
through a chink in the door. "Now he wiU lay hold of the 
handle of the door — ^no — ^no — they pass by — she hears no 
question, not even one question* Alas ! — she presses her hand 
convulsively on her heart — then she listens again — ^he will 
surely come back immediately* He has probably only gone to 
change his wet clothes. She hears a door close violently, and 
then steps outside — only the servant going to bed. She listens 
for a long time ; the night so still ; the house so still ; no step, 
in the street ; no sound in the quiet sick-room, save the Iigslyj 

G 2 
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breatliiiig of tlie sleeping boy, and the deep siglis of the solitary- 
mother — the solitary wife. She opens the door gently, advances 
a few steps, and stands still. How fixed and rigid are her eyes ; 
how bloodless her cheeks. She wrings her hands. * He does 
not know, he cannot know, what is passing here, for he does 
not look in, he does not even make an inquiry.' I saw her 
with feeble steps totter to the bed of her child, and then sink 
to the ground with a cry of anguish. Oh ! it was a friendly 
and compassionate swoon that took her in its arms, and stilled 
her misery. Women hurried in from the adjoining room, and 
carried the fainting mother to her couch. Dark drops of blood 
oozed .slowly from her lips. The terrified servants saw fresh 
crimson stains on the child's bed, on which her head had sunk. 
Oh ! poor woman ! poor sick child ! and poor little lamp ! who 
was forced to bum on, and to watch, and to witness all this 
sorrow " 

" Was she dead 1 " asked the water-lily. " Oh ! she was not 
dead, I hope 1 " 

" And pray, what benefit did you derive from your fatiguing 
night-watch 1 " cried a glow-worm ; " not so much as a single 
word of thanks apparently." 

" Oh ! I did not care about being thanked," said the fiame ; 
" we little sprites do not serve mortals for the sake of fee or 
reward ; we leave that to the grander ones, who are proud of 
shining — the great lights of Ifce earth." 

The water-lily asked again, "Oh! tell me— she was not 
dead ? " 

But the sprite had vanished ; so he could give no answer. 
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Many a Will-o'-the-wisp had danced on the elfin meadow, and 
been quenched; some had related stories, and sunk into the 
ground, or sprung into the lake, or glided away among the trees, 
and disappeared in the wood, l^ow a few stray lights alone were 
visible on the marsh, and the glow-worms flew after them, to 
persuade them to come to land ; and after a considerable inter- 
change of words, they agreed to relate what they had seen and 
heard when they lived among men, imprisoned in a wick : so 
one commenced thus : — 

" I have wandered hither, by clefts and ravines, by streams 
and seas, over green meadows and desolate marshes, and under 
the shadow of overhanging rocks, far, far away. In dark nights 
I am often seized with an irrepressible longing to wander ; a magic 
spell entices me and leads me on ; the speU of two deep-blue 
eyes, which I once looked into when I lived as a wax light 
among men ; nowhere shall I find rest till I once more see those 
cerulean eyes." 

" Were they the -eyes of men or forget-me-nots ? " asked the 
water-lily. 

** Oh ! human eyes — ^loving, clear, child-like eyes, in the pale 
face of a dying woman. Supported by cushions, and wrapped in 
soft shawls, she was lying on a couch, placed beside the open 
glass-door of a garden ; I was burning beside her on a small table 
in a taper. Oh ! what rare good fortune for a wax candle to 
bum in bright daylight^ breathed on by the balmy air of 
spring, and gazing on the bright creation of God ! The splendid 
colouring of southern lands, the brilliant pomp of the setting 
sun overspread sea and land, bathing the rugged summits of a 
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chain of mountains in purple light. The ardent sun of the 
south seemed to impart warm life even to those cold rigid rocks ; 
while aU he could now do for the patient invalid, who had come 
hither in the hope of prolonging her life, was to diffuse a portion 
of his roseate hues on her pale sunken cheeks, and to breathe 
soft balsamic air on her delicate chest. Alas ! the night of death 
was 'fast drawing near for her ; its shadows already lay heavily 
on her sweet face, effacing all colour there; warm life still, 
however, beat within her heart, and warm love still shone in her 
eyes. I saw the old nurse who brought me in, Ungering in the 
room while she opened the windows to admit the evening light. 
The rays of the sun feU subdued through the cypresses and vines 
before the window, and played on the bright straw matting on 
the floor ; but what pleased me best was to see them stream 
down on the golden locks of a child rolling marbles on the 
ground, and creeping after them. At the moment when the old 
servant placed me on the table, the invalid was writing ; after a 
time she laid down the p^ her wasted hands resting languidly 
on the paper, her weary head leaning on the side of the easy 
chair. Her dark blue eyes wistfully followed the movements of 
her child ; and when the old nurse came to take him away, she 
protested against it, saying in her sweet voice, * Oh, Bridget^ do 
leave him for a time ! he is always so good and quiet with me ; 
surely the half-hour the doctor allowed him to stay cannot be 
over yet ! ' The nurse said she must take him into the garden, 
as the day had been too hot for the child to go out ; * but Walter 
will first give his hand prettily to his dear mamma,' said the old 
woman. 
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"Ha! what was thatl" cried the little flame; "more light 
here, quick ! " 

" What is the matter ] what did you see ]" eagerly asked the 
reeds. 

" Dark blue eyes like hers ; they looked at me from the bank 
yonder, under that maple-tree ; but now I can see nothing." 

" We never did see anything," cried the owL " Pooh ! you 
are dreaming." 

" I saw tears in two blue eyes," said the sprite ; " they were 
full of grief and sorrow as they looked at me." 

"A dream ! a dream !" cried the reeds. " Pray tell us more 
of the mother and child." 

" The boy gave his mother his little hand," resumed the sprite, 
" and held up his rosy mouth to be kissed. The invalid bent 
over him, and buried her pale &co in the masses of the boy's 
golden curls ; then, pushing him hastily away, she made a sign 
to the nurse to remove him. She gazed after them with sorrow- 
ful eyes, till the bushes in the garden hid them from her sight 
Suddenly she resumed her pen, and wrote on for a long time. 
I saw her. I looked down on the paper and read every word. 
I will tell you what she said : — ' Grieve not for me under my 
present affliction. Sorrow for the loss of a kind father, dear 
Ulrich, is salutary, and when God deprived me of my first-born, 
that was also a severe trial, and I thought at the time that my 
heart was broken ; but since then I have had afflictions far morti 
bitter, dear Ulrich ; but I do not wish to speak of them. You, 
my beloved brother, wiU adopt my sole treasure — my Walter. 
I am teaching him to say father, solely for your sake — a bitter, 
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ill-omened name, that must ever remain strange to his lips, 
unless you let him call jou father. You wiU love him well, will 
you not ? You will be to him what you once were to your dear 
little Hannah of old, and will love him for my sake and for the 
sake of Clemeils also — ^won't you, dear Ulrich] Much as you 
must blame him, and how great soever his guilt may be, still he 
is your brother. You loved him once, TJlrich ; and any one who 
once loved him — alas ! — ^But with regard to little Walter — ^the 
son he has deserted ; you will, I feel sure, agree with me, that 
we must spare him the misery of knowing or hearing of such a 
father. The most ardent wish of my heart now is, that my boy 
should be indeed your own son, both in his own eyes and in the 
sight of others. You will educate him simply — not as the rich 
heir of Nordingen, but as an intellectual, pious man. You will 
lead him in the paths of the Lord. And Ulrich, dear TJlrich ! 
yet one more entreaty. Forgive his father ; forgive him freely 
for my sake. AUow no animosity against the father to linger in 
that heart where the son finds a refuge ; and as I have forgiven 
him fuUy, who can have a right stiU to feel resentment towards 
him ] Eather implore the mercy of God for him, Ulrich ; he 
needs it ; I do so daily, but I only think of him in my prayers, 
for I know that my tears will weigh heavily in the balance of 
his sins before the judgment throne of God, and testify against 
him: therefore, I no longer shed tears.' I looked down and 
followed every movement of her hand as she wrote, and I often 
saw her stop to rest. Large drops fell from her eyes on these 
last lines, partly effacing the words, and thus disproving their 
truth. She pressed her handkerchief to her weeping eyes, 
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straggling for breath, and, with a trembling hand, added these 
lines : — ' Ulrich, I can write no more ; my strength is ex- 
hausted. Come to me soon — oh ! very soon ; for I cannot tany 
much longer, even to see you once more. Dear and beloved 
brother, may the good Lord recompense you for the faithful love 
and tender soHcitude which you have ever shown to me ! May 
my son one day thank you for me ! Pray for me, Ulrich, now 
and in the hour of death, that I may have a peaceful parting 
hour ! ' She signed her name, and folded the paper. I helped 
her with my flame to seal the letter. She then took up the 
extinguisher. I, alas ! foresaw that I was about to die ; but at 
that moment a clear, ringing, childish voice called out, 'Mamma! 
mamma !' and I saw the little boy creeping up the steps before 
the open door. He had caught up his frock and filled it with 
pebbles, and in his hand he held a bunch of wild-flowers. His 
cheeks glowed ; his fair curls were blown about by the evening 
breeze. The mother forgot me altogether, and stretched out her 
arms fondly to her child. The old nurse lifted him up and 
placed him on the table beside his mother ; but at the same 
moment she blew me out." 

The sprite suddenly vanished; but from the same spot 
emerged a bright flame, that passed slowly by the creek The 
glow-worms tried to detain him, but he waved them back, and 
as he passed along, he said, in a scarcely audible whisper, 
" Hush ! hush ! question me not. I have that to tell, that you 
might not like to hear. It is the same hall, the same polished 
marble walls, the same gay-coloured matting on the floor ; but 
the glass-doors leading to the garden are fast closed. On this 
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warm May-day all light of the sun is entirely excluded. The 
dark draperies of the windows hang down to the ground, shut- 
ting out every ray of light. The folding-doors leading to the 
cool vestibule are alone open ; the breezes play gently there ; 
but aU is still and hushed. That fair, pale woman is sleeping 
cabnly on her couch. She lies there like a marble statue, in long 
white garments. Two dark plaits droop on each side of her 
face, but they are no longer bright and glossy. I watched near her 
on a lofty candelabra. There was deep silence around. I heard 
the death-watch alone ticking in the carved frames of the mirrors, 
and the dim lamp on the chimney-piece emitted sparks. I heard 
steps outside, some heavy and lingering, and then a child's trip- 
ping feet. They enter. Sweet curly-headed child, what are you 
doing here ] Your mother is sleeping, sleeping soundly ; would 
you see her sleeping as she never slept before] Away, away all ! 
She sleeps so softly — disturb her not — awake her not. Hers is 
a deep, sound slumber. Hush ! oh, hush !" The flame quickly 
passed away, and vanished in the wood. 
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CHAPTEK XL 



A WAX LIGHT. 



^ ^ T^O you hear the fix)gs croak in the lake ? do you hear 

J^ the screech-owl in the thicket? It is too trying to 
listen to so sad a story at night in the forest," thus spake a 
glow-worm ; but the water-lily said — 

" I should like to hear just one more story. I see a little flame 
skipping about among the roots of the trees ; tell him to relate 
his life to us." 

The sprite started up from the roots of the old oak, shivered 
and said — 

" Oh ! I freeze, I freeze, on this damp marsh ; once I was 
imprisoned in the long wick of a wax light, where my life 
gradually wore away. I thought it a beggarly existence at the 
time, but now I feel as if I had led an enviable life ; for this 
boundless freedom terrifies me. I fear to lose myself in the 
forest ; then who would supply me with food? Here I only live 
on what ? Memories of the past ! " 

" Eelate some of these memories to us," cried the water-lily 
and the bulrushes. 
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"I scent tlie morning dew," said the flame, "the dominion of 
all night sprites is about to end, so listen to a fragment of the 
life of a wax light. 

" The key creaks in the lock, and a small door m the wains- 
cotted wall flies open ; an old woman carries a lighted lamp in 
her hand, a little boy is clinging to her gown, and calling out. 
* Walter will go too ; Walter wants to see the little room.' A 
dark and dusty space, fiUed with trunks and chests, an ancient 
commode standing on solid claws, shelves round the walls, fiUed 
with books bound in parchment, and broken vases, containing 
only the dust of flowers long since gathered and withered. The 
green wood here knows nothing of the strange pungent odour of 
dusty and old books, in rooms long shut up ; there we hear such 
mysterious crackling sounds — there spiders spin their airy webs 
—there the death-watch, undisturbed, gnaws the old wainscot, 
and learns his trade. I was placed on an high shel£ The old 
woman kneels on the ground, rattling her great bunch of keys, 
and opens with difficulty a large trunk. It bears the stamp of 
many a foreign land ; it has probably made a long journey 
hither without its master. What are those dark objects she 
takes out ? Clothes — ^and as she unfolds them one after another, 
grey spirits of the past seem to flutter sadly around. Eeleased 
after long imprisonment, they escape from gloom to see the 
light ; and as they hover round me, they give utterance to the 
lament they learned in darkness. The elegy of that heart which 
once beat under these garments — a heart full of passion, excite- 
ment, and guilt — a heart crushed by remorse, but which no longer 
beats. Oh ! be silent — ^be silent ! Let not the child hear the 
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burden of your lament; the child, at least, is free from 
guilt—" 

" Unk, unk, unk," croaked the frogs, aghast in the lake ] but 
the sprite heeded them not, and proceeded thus — 

" Where is the child 1 he is standing beside the old nurse, 
watching her unpack the trunk — a packet rolls out of the 
clothes — cards are scattered on the floor. * Oh ! pretty pic- 
tures,' shouts the boy, and collecting them in his frock, he 
carries them to one of the chests, where he spreads out the cards, 
and plays with them, chattering and laughing, his cheeks 
flushed with excitement, and a bright light in his dark blue 
eyes." 

" Demons lurk in these coloured cards," murmured a forget- 
me-not. 

*' I hear a step," says the sprite, " and a tall grave man stands 
before xne. M^y a line is nnp;inted on his noWe brow, and 
finely chiselled mouth — ^many a silver thread is interwoven 
with his dark hair. He looks sadly at the scattered objects. 
When he sees the child, he hastily asks, * Bridget, where did 
the child get these cards 1 * When the old woman told him, he 
sighed heavily, and going up to the boy, he said, * these cards 
are not yours, darh'ng Walter; you will give them to your 
father, I know ? ' * Grood day, father,' said the child, without 
looking up, ' see what pretty pictures I have got. You don't 
want them, do you 1 ' The child spread his arms over the cards 
and looked up at him imploringly. * Oh ! only see, Bridget ! ' 
I heard the man say, * are not his eyes exactly those of his poor 
mother ; ' but when he said, * Walter, I must have them,' the 
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boy's eyes sparkled with anger, and he clutched the cards, crying 
out passionately, ' JSTo ! I will not give you my pictures ; they 
are mine, mine — ^my own.' I fancy that the evil spirit of 
disobedience was a rare guest in the heart of this young child, 
for the old nurse clasped her hands, and looked quite startled, 
and the man himself pale and stem ; but raising the weeping 
boy, he placed him in the nurse's arms, and told her to take him 
away. Dark clouds overshadowed his brow, as he collected the 
cards and locked them up. He then took me down from the 
shelf, and when, in doing so, a drop of hot oil fell on his hand, 
he did not even shrink. There was the mark of a deep scar on 
that hand, telling of far greater pain than this, once on a time. 
He again closed the door of the uninhabited room ; and long, 
long, did he pace his own apartment, before his melancholy glance 
observed me on a side-table, still burning. He took me up, and 
blew me out." 

The little sprite evaporated suddenly in the night air, as soon 
as he had concluded his story. Far, far on the distant borders 
of the elfin meadow, the glow-worms descried some Hghts 
glancing ; being tired, however, they no longer flew after them, 
but glided away qiaietly to seek their green tents under the 
hazel-bushes on the^ bank. The professor summoned his niece, 
the young owl, saying, " We must no longer delay if we wish to 
find a convenient roosting place in some cleft of the rock to-night 
Morning is already breaking behind the hills, rendering the 
roads unsafe." They flew away, and the bat, profiting by this 
hint, also directed his flight homewards. The little herbs and 
grasses had been nedckng during the last tal« ; the poor water- 
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lily, however, felt quite sad and depressed by the dismal stories 
the lights had narrated; her floweiy heart was heavy firom 
sympathy, much too full in truth to allow her to sleep ; so a 
kindly rippling wave supported her weary head on its arm, and 
thus softly reclining, the lily gazed up at the starless night sky, 
in a state of dreamy repose. 

Those earnest deep blue eyes under the maple-tree, that had 
been all the time so intently fixed, and lit up with fever and 
anxiety, closed at length ; exhaustion caused them to close, and 
now a deep sleep fell on the boy as he lay stretched on the 
ground. The most profound silence reigned in the wood, and all 
was still, till the call of the blackbird was heard from the 
thicket, and morning despatched her meny messengers, the winds, 
to clear her path through clouds and fogs, by the time she made 
her descent into the valley. 

Many a cool breeze had swept over the fevered forehead of the 
youthful sleeper under the maple-tree, without wakening hJTn out 
of his profound sleep. Not till the sun already stood high in the 
heavens over the mountains, and leaking through the clouds, 
pierced through the tree-tops with has rays, to greet the littie lake 
beneath — ^not till then, did the boy start from his slumbers. He 
raised himself and looked round in doubt and surprise. There lay 
the little lake, the elfin meadow, the marsh, and th& green wood 
in the background, all as secluded and peaceful in aspect as he had 
formerly seen the spot. What change had been wrought in it, 
that he now cont^nplated this verdant solitude only with 
horror? Away, away, from this fairy region, to rejoin living 
men, once more to be with his father ; father, what a. name was 
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that ! He pressed his hand on his aching forehead, and pushing 
back his damp curls, he went in pursuit of his straw hat, which 
had rolled down the bank, and found himself standing beside the 
creek. The quiet water-Hly was stiLl floating there, in her calm 
beauty. He bent over the water, and catching the flower with 
his stick, he wound the long slender stalk round his hat, while 
the unhappy water-lily drooped heavily on her side. It seemed 
as if the elves had adorned the pale delicate boy. His dark 
blue eyes looked dreamily forth from under his tangled locks. 
He took up lus stick, shivered while he buttoned his coat more 
closely, and went on with drooping head to his father^s house. 

Again it was night in the forest ; a dark night without a 
moon ; one of the last days of July, but some stars glittered in 
the dusky vault of heaven, their reflection trembling in the calm 
waters of the little lake ; a vapoury film overspread the meadow, 
the air was close and sultry ; it was long since any refreshing 
ram had fallen, and the grasses and herbs, languid and thirsty, 
would now have been thankful to carry water, and no longer 
have complained of too severe toil They stretched themselves 
up, and contended for even a single drop of night-dew, in the 
hope of prolonging their little lives. The midsummer manoeuvres 
were at an end, and many of the insect regiments had quitted 
the wood, and were now quartered in their various garrisons, 
where they expected to receive new uniforms. The glow-worms 
no longer swarmed in the bushes, and no white water-lily now 
bloomed on the quiet little creek. The place under the maple- 
tree on the bank was vacant, and the reeds on the borders of 
the lake had shot up higher and closer together. The sturdy 
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old oak, howeyer, stood imchanged, its -withered arms still 
imweariedly stretched out over the lake. At this very moment 
the young owl fluttered down, and alighted on one of its 
branches. She was travelling with her uncle, the venerable 
professor, and they were on their way home from their Italian 
tour j they had given up their intention of visiting Greece, on 
heariQg of the disturbances in that country, but even in Italy, 
they had collected sufficient information about the almost extinct 
descendants of Minerva's owl, to serve as material to occupy the 
lawyers for years to come. The young owl had carried on a vast 
mass of correspondence during her journey, and likewise occupied 
her leisure in keeping a journal; a most touching love affair with 
an eaglet was detailed in it, as a pleasing episode, which, however, 
like many another love affair, in both published and unpublished 
journals, existed chiefly in the imagination of the fair authoress. 
Her uncle, the professor, having selected this night for the 
purpose of visiting a beloved friend of his youth, residing in a 
comer of the old manor-house of Nordingen, his high-bom niece 
employed the period of his absence, in taking a flight to the 
little lake. Her intention was, that the young water-lily, and 
the other simple rustic denizens of the retired wood should profit 
by her improved knowledge of the world, her mind being so 
expanded by foreign travel. She soon, however, found that 
four weeks are a long period in the life both of men and of owls, 
and that during that time many changes may have occurred in 
the outward circumstances of flowers, glow-worms, and briars. 
As she sat on the oak-branch, she looked round in vain for the 
acquaintances she had made the night she was there. 

H 
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" I declare I think it is, if poeaible, more tiresonu here to-day 
than it was then," sighed she, and then aaked aloud, " Praj is 
there any one here who can give me information abont the 
young water-lily, that once floated on this little lake ! " 

At first all were silent ; but the waters began to swell in the 
lake, and a little wave rippled to the shore, and gliding through 
the gnarled roots of the old oak that dipped into the water, she 
murmured in a low voice, " I know about her — about her. She 
is gone away — gone away — ^with a young man ; quite a youth." 

""WhatT" hooted the owl, full of virtuous indignation, "gone 
off with a young man t Is that proper behaviour for a quiel^ 
white water-lily, who affected an air of such innocence, and 
displayed to the world only humility and delicacy ) " 

The little wave eagerly explained what had occurred, saying 
how she had herself supported the water-lily to the last moment, 
and bedewed her with tears when the hoy had torn ber out of 
the water by force, and carried her off in his straw-hat The 
owl, however, declined hearing any more on the subject She 
was no prude, she said, but she felt much shocked ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A FUNERAL LIGHT. 



fTlUENING her head towards the elfin meadow, she descried 
-■- a solitary Will-o'-the-wisp, who had just commenced his 
singular vagaries. " Here comes some tolerable society at last," 
said she, fluttering her wings in amicable greeting, and shooting 
forth such fiery glances from her bright eyes, that the sprite's 
attention was attracted, and he came nearer. 

"I once made the acquaintance here of various Will-o'-the- 
wisps," said the young owl, graciously. " They had seen a good 
deal of the world, and related some interesting histories. Are 
you, too, the soul of a departed light ) and can you also relate 
an agreeable story 1 " 

" I am the soul of a dead flame," said the sprite, " but I can 
relate only what I have myself seen. You may hear what I saw, 
if you like, though perhaps it may not be much to your taste ; 
but I perceive that the reeds and bulrushes are bending this way 
to listen. I have seen but little of the world. I entered life 
too early, and did not shine where I ought to have shone. The 
hands that first lighted me were old and wrinkled — hands that 

H 2 
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during a long life had worked faithfally and unweariedlyy and 
had often been folded in prayer. It was easy to read this in the 
farrowed face, and in the kind honest eyes that looked down on 
me. Not only long years, but many, many an hour of sorrow 
had engraved their wrinkled traces here. The kindly eyes had 
wept much. What marvel, then, that they had become dim, 
and that the old woman should light me while the sun had not 
yet sunk behind the hills. The reflection of the red evening 
sky still filled the room when she placed me on the table ; so 
she screwed me down as low as possible, so low, in Had, that I 
could scarcely flicker or stand upright. Crouching under the 
green shade of the study-lamp, my only occupation was to listen. 
The old woman had left the room. It was not yet time for me 
to examine the books and papers on the table. I intended to do 
so when the master of the house arrived, so I cast my eyes 
round. It was a comfortable spacious room, book-shelves on 
the walls, and pictures — chiefly feuQiily portraits. Looking at 
paintings takes up a vast deal of time, and is very fSeitiguing, 
even when the sweet blue eyes in a lovely female face are 
already familiar to you. This is a feuit that I need not sub- 
stantiate to a bird so wise and so travelled as yourself The 
spacious bow-window was wide open. I saw the trees in the 
garden, the meadows, and woods, and hills, and the red bright- 
edged evening clouds floating along in the evening sky. Tears 
ago an ancient ivy had climbed up to the window, encircling its 
spacious arch with glossy dark wreaths. The evening breezes 
were idly stirring the young &esh shoots, and playing among 
the verdant garlands. 
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''A slender youth, with brown hair, rested his head on the 
breast of a tall man, who was tenderly embracing him. Thej 
were talking together in suppressed tones. Whether was the 
boy or the grave man most agitated f The boy grasped his 
hand, and kissed it reverently. ' Oh, dear, dear fieither !' said 
he, in a low voice, gating intently at an oft-seen scar on 
that hand. 

" ' My poor boy ! how pale and ill you look ! ' I heard him say. 
* Walter ! surely yon mnst be ill ? * 

<<<! cannot tell, fitther,' said he, £untly; ^my head does, 
indeed, ache sadly ; but 1 have had so much to think o£ Oh ! 
if I could but repeat to you what the sprites in the wood 
related!' 

'' The fjEtther laid his hand on the boy's forehead. 

*" My son, you are feverish ; the damp, night air in the wood 
has done you no good, 1 fear.' 

''When the old nurse came in, she started, and said with a 
groan, ' Oh ! how ill he looks ! He must have caught a fever ; 
1 thought so, the moment 1 saw him.' 

" * I only feel cold and shivering,' whispered the boy, leaning 
wearily on his fiEtther's shoulder. ' Oh, that wood ! that wood ! 
If I could but tell you all I saw and heard there ! ' 

'' Suddenly he raised his head, and, fixing his deep blue eyes 
on his father^s &ce, he continued — 

"*If I were to ask you whether you really, recUly are 
my father f But I feel I could not bear the answer. No, 
no, say nothing. I feel too iU. I cannot listen. Come, 
Bridget^' said he, stretching out his hand to the old womau, 
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' Come ! take me to bed, as you used long ago to take yonr little 
Walter.' 

*' They went ; and the master of the house took up the lamp 
and followed them. A current of air blew me out at the 
door." 

The sprite vanished, the reeds rustled, the frogs in the lake 
croaked, and the young owl was considering whether she should 
take flight to the old manor-house, to rejoin her uncle, the 
professor, when she saw, in the depths of the wood, a solitary 
light blaze up, full and bright; then it fluttered nearer and 
nearer across the meadow. 

"Halt! halt! Will-o'-the-wisp. Come hither?" cried the 
young owl, when the flame was so close to the lake, that 
she was afraid he might plunge into the water, and be extin- 
guished. 

" Yes, indeed ; a Will-o'-the-wisp ! a Will-o'-the-wisp ! " ex- 
claimed the sprite ; " an hour since, a stately torch, but now an 
insignificant Will-o'-the-wisp on an elfin meadow ! " 

" A stately torch so recently ! How was that ? " demanded 
the owl. 

" Do you wish to know 1 Are you able to bear it ? Have you 
nerve to listen to my story 1 " 

" Oh ! as for me," said the young owl, ** I have nerve to listen 
to anything." 

"But do you deserve to hear the tale?" rejoined the flame. 
" Have you a sensitive, feeling heart ? " 

The owl rolled her eyes angrily, and looked exceedingly 
huffy, but the ivy-branch called out across the water — 
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** Dear light ! do tell us the story, whatever it may be. I 
have indeed no great strength of mind, but I try to bear up ; 
and thus we feeble creatures remain stedfast, and can endure a 
great deal of sorrow. I can, at all events, assure you that one 
feeHng heart listens to your tale. A few casual words, soon 
forgotten, easily blown away, seem insignificant enough, but 
who can tell their mysterious working? I hold fast what I 
once grasp ; and this is why men trust in my ever-green leaves^ 
and consecrate me as the symbol of memory and fidelity. 
Wherever ancient, crumbling walls speak of past times, I am 
to be found. I like to be there ; so I will faithfully retain your 
words, and, culling their moral, I will say to man, ' Be fedthful, 
wait, and be strong.' " 

" Then, listen to me," said the sprite. " Many a bird, that 
once soared up high in its strength, has lamed its wings. Many 
a stately tree that carried its leafy crown with pride, has 
been felled. The elms in the old park still stand there, and 
murmur in the night air, ' Why disquiet us ? why disturb our 
dreams ? why startle us from our midnight slumbers by the glare 
of torch-light ? What is stirring, and whispering, and creeping 
about within these walls ? For whom are the torches flaring ? 
For whom are the flowers exhaling their fragrance ? The rooms 
are deserted, the old family have passed away, the one solitary 
heir is in a distant land : all here is desolation, and darkness, 
and death ! ' 

" It was thus the elms muttered to each other in the park 
of Nordingen. The windows of the old house glitter from the 
lights within. The doors leading to the terrace are flung open. 
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wreatliB are twined lonnd the archway, and flowers are 
strewed on the stone stairs of the ancient manor-honse of Nor- 
dingen.'' 

" Were yon there I — ^were yon really in the manor-honse of 
Nordingen 1 ** asked the o wL 

*^ Not then ! not then ! " answered the sprite, '^ bnt in the 
TaUey, and in the flower-garden of the rectory, the windows 
of which are all dark and dismaL Walnut-trees droop their 
boughs oyer them, and ivy clasps them on every side in her 
close embrace, a fEtithful but gloomy companion. Twelve torches 
are waiting at the door, and twelve young peasants of the 
valley are the torch-bearers. I, the brightest torch of all 
— ^we look so radiant, so beaming — and yet black night around, 
and the old rectory so dark and moumfiiL Through one oriel 
window a dim light faintly trembles; dark glossy ivy-leaves 
brush gently against its ancient panes. 'Tell me,' said I to 
them, 'what do you see within that room? whaVhave you seen 
there for weeks past?' The evergreen branches sway mourn- 
fully from side to side, and make me a sign ' Ask noi^ ask not ! 
The door opens, and a cofi^ is carried out ; grey-haired men 
bear it on their shoulders — ^Nordingen peasants, who prayed to 
be allowed to carry the bier. Descending the stops, following 
the coffin, I see a tall, pale man, in the black dress of a pastor, 
and by his side a feeble, bent old woman. I hear his voice, 
* My good Bridget, lean on my arm, you are not able to walk 
alone, it is too much for you.' And the poor old woman lays 
her trembling arm on his, looking at him with reverence, through 
her tears. The night is calm and dark, the startled jackdaws 
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flutter wildly round the gloomy gables ; the water in the foun- 
tain flows on with a melancholy monotonous sound, splashing 
into the marble basin beneath. The funeral train moves slowly 
on. Preceding it are the torch-bearers, then the cofifin, and dose 
behind the dark figures of the mourners. The shades of night 
are dispersed by the streaming brilliancy of the torches, but the 
dark shades of grief still lie heavily on the pale faces of the 
afflicted ones. Through the meadow, where stand the willows, 
across the stone bridge, overarching the little stream, skirting 
the confines of the forest^ the bright torches and the dark coffin 
are borne along ; we cast a sharp glare of light at this midnight 
hour on the forest. Squirrels peep curiously at us as we pass, 
and I see a couple of roes lurking in the thicket. Once more 
we cross the brook by a decayed wooden hand-bridge, leading to 
the back gate of the park ; a soft breeze gently sways the limes 
and sycamores, their leafy tops bending in solemn greeting, as 
the funeral procession passes along. Many inhabitants of the 
valley are assembled on the terrace, and uncover their heads 
silently as the coffin is carried through the open portaL The 
torch-bearers remain on the steps outside, and we along with 
them ; but as I am close to the window, and so tall, I can see 
into the room, where the coffin is set down on a platform, covered 
with leaves and flowers, and some of the faithful old ivy from 
the rectory. I see the tall man in a clerical dress kneel by the 
bier, resting his head on it> and breathing heavily, as if crushed 
by a burden too heavy to bear. There are tears and sorrow on 
every face, save on one alone, that of a lovely girl, in white 
drapery, gazing down on the scene from a gilded frame on the 
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walL Corn-flowers adorn her brown locks, and sweet jojoosness 
shines in her dark blue, childlike eyes. A long black crape 
scarf hangs down from this portrait, snrmonnted by a garland of 
white marsh-maUows. 

^ The doors are closed ; the ancient manor-house of Nordiogen 
has welcomed home its last heir ; he has entered it in his coffin, 
to be transferred from these walls at early dawn to his last earthly 
habitation in the churchyard, where his ancestors repose. We 
torches had performed onr duty, and were speedily extin- 
guished.'' 

" What became of the others ? " asked the young owL 
But the Will-o'-the-wisp vouchsafed no reply, and hovered 
slowly back to the elfin meadow. 



EPILOGUE. 



HEAVENLY LIGHT. 



FAR in the background, where noble oaks overshadow the 
meadow, the owl thought she could perceive some more 
flames frolicking about, but the distance was too great to enable 
her to distinguish objects minutely, and they did not seem dis- 
posed to draw nearer ; so she took a sudden resolution, and 
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spreading her wings, without deigning to utter one single word 
of farewell to the patient old oak, or to the gentle waves 
rippling at her feet, she flew away towards the hills. Her want 
of good-breeding gave rise to much whispering among the 
ivy-leaves. 

When the gay mom sent forth her first bright rays into the 
vaUey, the forest, refreshed by dew, and in renewed verdure, was 
ready to greet her advent The leaves on the trees stirred 
mysteriously, and a busy rustling crept through every branch. 
The wild duck that had constructed her cool summer pavilion 
among the reeds, now led forth her young ones on the little 
lake, to begin the day with a lesson in swimming. The bulrushes 
nodded to each other their kindly morning greeting, staring 
with surprise and admiration at a spot on the bank, where 
a dark blue campanula hung her graceful head on her slender 
stalk The flower had blossomed since the previous night ; for 
then neither bud nor leaves had been visible. The frogs 
croaked loudly under the water, and the bell of the little church 
of Nordingen was tolling its sad monotonous note at measured 
intervals through the vaUey, Hke the lament of ocean waves, 
when, after the raging of a hurricane, on a wild, stormy night, 
they cast ashore fragments of wrecks, and corpses ; and yet it is 
a holy sound, proceeding from God, like that of the waves. 
The old church continued to peal forth its funeral chime into 
the morning air. 

Just as the last sound died away, a rustling was heard in the 
underwood, and a youth appeared, hurrying up the hill with 
eager steps. His fair hair was blown about by the morning 
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ad Idi cfacks ^tmwit widk ^ittppj ezpeetiftkiiL He 
looked noad affum. wad agm ob eiajade.' The li^^ in his 
cjcs be^n to fidhei. Th^ dmA ai dM^poinftmeiit had dnmned 
thor hr^ghtneKw He ttiok off hs hil^ lad pladng his stick and 
kn^nfk hcsuifr his. hfr dacv ^™-*-^ dovn on the hiTlaide, 
eridenllr ixcpotcd to jnnit dbe anxral of a fiioid. The reflec- 
tioDf howwTtr^ <^ ^e son on the locki wis so seorchiii^ that the 
Tonth did luc & km^ q[aieL He qnng again to his feet, 
and gaoed anxiooslf iatt> ^e laDef Wnpalh He pioeeeded a 
titde wij, and fih^ i pmiMtfil He damhoed np the zoeka, in 
otdcr to cbCain a move di^ant liev, and eveij time that he 
kwk«d al his watch, hit heart hccame heaTier and his kmk more 
flonovfoL 

At last ! at last ! he sees two daik oibjects moving on the 
winding path thicogh the eonk-fieldL Xo dooht it is the track 
thai leads hith^ and these are his fniTwks Walter and his &ther. 
Ther come neaier : ther torn to the left. What can it mean 1 
Alas ! the J are <mlT lei^Kia^ going to gather in their hairest 
Yes ■ it is now the time of harreet^ and the poor hoy does not 
remember that the Laid reaps his harvest at all seasons, and 
often cnis down the green ears of oom to gather them into His 
heaTenbr kingdom. 

A horn is heard, ^Aheadrf alrea^f" and the youth with 
drooping head, letreats slowly into the wood 

The sun mounted higfaef and higgler in the heavens, and the 
pale delicate blades of grass on the desolate hill-side quiv^ied 
in the scorching heat In the forest an occasional fir-cone was 
heard to Ml, and squirrels skipped among the leafy boughs. 
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The vallef lay in deep repoee, with its green treei and golden 
piodace. All was sQence there olao; bnt high above, in the 
bright blue vault of heaven, a little lark hovered, and song 
exultingly I exnltinglj ! It sung of Heavenly Light ! 
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